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The Uses of Adversity 


OMETHING grim, terrible, and 

helpless looks out from the book- 

shelves in this editorial office. There 

is enough dynamite in those rows 

of new books to blow conventional opin- 

ion into little pieces and upset the social 
customs of a complacent world. 

It doesn’t go off, or at least never where 


the crowds hear it. Those experts who | 


write upon international affairs and prove 
the doom of nationalism as we have 
known nationalism, write for each other, 
and the masses are as little affected by 
their prophecies as by the sweeping state- 
ments of the Bagvahd-Ghita. If their 
high explosive dusts into the editorial 
pages, it is read as the tabloids are read, 
read and forgotten, and the bitter fact 
that the power to destroy has outrun the 
power to create is as safe in those vol- 
umes as if it were written in Sanskrit. 
Cassandra was lucky by comparison with 
the writers of fundamental books on for- 
eign policy, for at least the Trojans heard 
her prophecies, and, indeed, the excited 
journalists and learned scholars who are 
writing now upon the dangers of old- 
fashioned nationalism in an international 
world might be in a glass case on Mars 
with the American Legion and a con- 
siderable section of Congress populating 
the earth. Business is aware of Russia 
and Italy because they fear the trade 
rivalry of the one, and admire the direct 
methods and no-nonsense of the other, 
yet the ideas that lie behind these po- 
litical experiments, and have long been 
accessible in buoks, are Greek to them 
still. Marx would have been locked in a 
book still (and perhaps happier there) 
if a handful of practical enthusiasts had 
not exploded that bomb at incalculable 
risks to themselves, and with the de- 
struction of a whole society. Peaceable 
souls may well be thankful that the 
American Legion and the American pro- 
letariat do not read history! 

And what stink bombs the night-life 
and hard-boiled novels of the current 
season might prove if their fumes ever 
penetrated beyond the nose to the area 
of judgment and prejudice where ideas 
and ideals are formed! Whitman com- 
plained that his country’s literature pro- 
vided no heroic models for the common 
people, and that, as a result, their lives 
drifted for want of pilots and of maps. 
But let the flipperish (an adjective made 








from flapper and flippant) and sinical (a 
word that needs no explanation) stories 
just now applauded, or the hard, drab 
novel of youth that sees no meaning in 
(Continued on page 228) 


Wicked Song 


By Wuu1am Rose BENET 

ELL the heart it is late; but the 
heart will not care. 

It is fitting moony beams for a 
palace of air, 





Unlocking midnight doors to a light soft 


knock. 
When was the heart content looking at 
the clock? 


Tell the heart it is late; but the heart will 
not heed. 

Beauty smiles as it goes, and a quick- 
whittled reed 

Makes a clear silver call to a pair of dark 
eyes. 

When did the fond heart pretend to be 
wise? 


Tell the heart it is late! It will simply put 
on airs, 

Swim torrents in spate, climb eleven 
flights of stairs, 


| Step across to the stars and slither down 


the rain 
To tap and tap again at a bright window- 
pane. 


Tell the heart it is late, as time at last will 
tell 

By the ash in the grate, by the slow pass- 
ing bell; 

But the years will flow back through a 
long million miles, 

And the mourners will wonder why the 
old face smiles. 


Tell the heart it is late; send a crier 
through the town; 

But a lovely throat lifts from a peach- 
colored gown.... 

Here’s a rosebush in flower can furnish a 
token. ... 

When was the heart happy biding un- 
broken? 


Tell the heart it is late—it will jingle its 
keys, 

Whistlirig quite silly for its mixed mem- 
ories, 

Fix its scarf at the mirror, scan the viands 
that wait, 

And fidget by the window. ... It knows 
it is late! 








Crisis awd Prophecy 


By FABIAN FRANKLIN 


LTHOUGH Mr. Chase, on the 
cover-page of his pamphlet, ex- 
pressly entitles it “A Prophecy,” 
there is not much in it that de- 

serves either the commendation or the 
reprobation that attaches to the role of the 
prophet. Strong as are his convictions on 
the present state of the modern industrial 
world, and on its prospects and possibili- 
ties, the judgments he pronounces, though 
emphatic as regards what is to be wished, 
are in the main cautious as regards what 
is to be expected. There is, however, at 
least one passage in which he casts aside 
his caution. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond half of his pamphlet, “Master Plan- 
ning;” he says: 


A handicraft culture needs no sys- 
tematic planning of its economic life. 
Each local area is self-sufficient. A me- 
chanical culture, such as ours, has no 
corresponding economic stability if al- 
lowed: to drift with the winds of free 
competition and the unlimited pursuit 
of private profit. A million cogwheels 
must mesh if food. shelter, and clothing 
are to be obtained. Today a great frac- 
tion of the gears are out of order... . 
In these circumstances it is the conten- 
tion of reasonable men that if we are 
to elect a mechanical civilization, we 
have got to control it. This means cen- 
tralized planning; the same procedure 
for the economic region, the nation, 
perhaps the whole continent, which an 
efficient manufacturer employs in his 
own office, whereby he organizes his 
shop and correlates production sched- 
ules to probable demand. We must 
make the cogwheels mesh—or else re- 
treat. after a frichtful cataclysm, to the 
stability of the handicraft age. 


It is true that, even here. Mr. Chase’s 
prophecy takes the form not of an inevi- 
table doom, but of an alternative—we 
must choose between “master planning” 
and “a frightful cataclvsm”: but this does 
not make it anv the less a provhecy. In- 
deed, it is in the presentation of just such 
alternatives that the réle of the prophet 
consists, as distinguished from that of the 
astrologizing or fortune-telling quack. 
Do thus and not otherwise, says the 
prophet; for only so shall you escape the 
doom I foretell. 

Now the present writer is so little of a 
provhet that he does not even venture 
positively to denv the truth of this proph- 
ecy of Mr. Chase’s. It is possible that we 
shall be overwhelmed by that “frightful 
cataclysm”; it is possible that we shall 
avoid it by the adoption of that “master 
planning” which he is convinced is our 
only means of escape. But the obstacles 
to the adoption of so radical a change in 
our economic life are stupendous; and ac- 
cordingly if this is the only alternative to 
“a frightful cataclysm,” our avoidance of 
the cataclysm is in the highest degree 
doubtful. Mr. Chase, indeed, while fully 
recognizing the formidable nature of the 
difficulties, expresses confidence that 
they will be overcome; but he does not 
attempt to give any very substantial rea- 


*OUT OF THE DEPRESSION — AND 
AFTER. A PROPHECY. By Srvarr 
Cuase. The John Day Pamphlets, No. 2. 
1931. 

* ECONOMIC BEHAVIOR. An Institu- 
tional Approach. By MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF Economics, Washing- 
ton Square College, New York Uni- 
versity. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1931. 2 vols. 





sons for his confidence. To most of his 
countrymen, to say that we must choose 
between “master planning” and “a fright- 
ful cataclysm” must seem pretty nearly 
equivalent to saying that we are headed 
for the cataclysm, with just a bare fight- 
ing chance of pulling through without it. 

From this standpoint, therefore, the 
matter of primary interest is not as to the 
intrinsic merits of a proposal of “master 
planning”—either Mr. Chase’s or any of 
the numerous others that have been en- 
gendered in the present crisis—but as to 
the grounds for believing that without 
“master planning” we are lost. A scheme 
may have great merit in itself, and yet 


| have small claim to practical interest as 


a means of salvation, if there is little or 
no chance of its being adopted. The ques- 


| tion, therefore, that stares us in the face 


first of all is this: Is it clear that we are 


| headed for destruction if we attempt to 
muddle through without making any 


radical change in the existing economic 


order? 


Mr. Chase feels quite certain that we 


are; and so do a considerable number of 


other writers of distinctian. Now is there 
lacking a certain amount of sound reason 
for this belief; the basis on which it 


| chiefly rests is, however, anything but 
| sound. The conviction that continuance 


of the present economic order, without 
vital and radical change, is impossible, 
owes its sudden currency chiefly to two 
things: the belief that the development 
of machinery has reached a point where 


the potentialities of supply have out- 


stripped the capacity of demand, so that 


| we are confronted by the prospect of con- 


stantly cumulative overproduction; and 


| the belief that the present depression is of 
| a sweep and intensity quite without pa- 


rallel in past experience. 
In an article in this Review last Febru- 


| ary, I discussed the overproduction ter- 
| ror, and tried to show how slender was 


the logical and the factual basis on which 


| it rested. The other belief—that the pres- 
| ent depression is vastly worse than any 
| of its predecessors—cannot be effectively 


disputed in any such brief fashion. There 
is no way of measuring the degree of seri- 
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ousness of a depression. Those who think 
this is by far the worst we have under- 
gone do not profess to prove the state- 
ment, but rely on general impressions; 
those who think it is not do likewise. 
In the matter of overproduction, and 
of cumulative “technological unemploy- 
ment,” statistics have been confidently 
cited as proving the thesis of the pessi- 
mists, and it is easy to show that the sta- 
tistics do nothing of the kind. But the 
question of the degree of severity of a de- 
pression is far more vague; circumstances 
are different in so many ways from what 
they were in 1893, or 1873, or 1857, that 
there is no common measure that is ob- 
viously fitted to serve the purpose of com- 
parison. Nevertheless, it is quite worth 
while to recall the fact that those depres- 
sions of forty, and sixty, and seventy-five 
years ago were mighty serious matters, 
and that they occurred before the days of 
“mass production” and “high-pressure 
salesmanship.” To those who imagine that 
what we are now going through is some- 
thing new under the sun, I would recom- 
mend a reading of Mr. James Truslow 
Adams’s article, “Wanted: Perspective,” 
in the August issue of Harper’s Magazine. 


But there is another writer to whom 
a reference can be made which is of far 
greater significance. The need for master 
planning, says Mr. Chase, was not “really 
acute until the second industrial revo- 
lution inaugurated mass production on a 
grand scale some two decades ago”—that 
is, about 1910. Yet it was not in the twen- 
tieth century, nor in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, that Carlyle’s 
“Past and Present” was written; it was 
written in the year 1843. Let me quote 
just a few of the things Carlyle said about 
the condition and the prospects of the 
English people ninety years ago: 


England is full of wealth, of multi- 
farious produce, supply for human 
want in every kind; yet England is dy- 
ing of inanition. With unabated bounty 
the land of England blooms and grows; 
waving with yellow harvests; thick- 
studded with workshops, industrial im- 
plements, with fifteen millions of work- 
ers, understood to be the strongest, the 
cunningest, and the willingest our 
Earth ever had; these men are here; 
the work they have done, the fruit they, 
have realized is here, abundant, ex-« 
uberant on every hand of us: and be- 
hold, some baleful fiat as of Enchant- 
ment has gone forth, saying, “Touch it 
not, ye workers, ye master-workers, ye 
master-idlers; none of you can touch it, 
no man of you shall be the better for it; 
this is enchanted fruit!” 


What is the use of your spun shirts? 
They hang there by the million unsal- 
able; and here, by the million, are 
diligent bare backs that can get no hold 
of them. . . . Never till now, in the his- 
tory of an Earth which to this hour 
nowhere refuses to grow corn if you 
will plough it, to yield shirts if you will 
spin and weave in it, did the mere 
manual two-handed worker (however 
it might fare with other workers) cry 
in vain for such “wages” as he means 
by “fair wages,” namely food and 
warmth! 

Behold us here, so many thousands, 
millions. . . right willing and able to 
work. . . . We ask, if you mean to lead 
us towards work; to try to lead us—by 
ways new, never yet heard of till this 
new unheard-of Time? Or if you de- 
clare that you cannot lead us? And ex- 
pect that we are to remain quietly un- 
led, and in a composed manner perish 
of starvation? 


With the millions no longer able to 
live, how can the units keep on living? 
It is too clear the Nation itself is on the 
way to suicidal death. 


Done nevertheless, sure enough, it 
must be; it shall and will be. We are 
rushing swiftly on the road to destruc- 
tion; every hour bringing us nearer, 
until it be, in some measure, done. 


What is this thing that “shall and will 
be done”; that must be done if England is 
to be saved from that destruction to which 
she is “rushing swiftly,” to which “every 
hour is bringing her nearer”? Carlyle 
does not presume to say precisely what it 
is that is te save the people of England 
from the abyss; indeed he explicitly de- 
nies his own ability, or any one else’s, to 
express it in any formula. But he indi- 
cates in a hundred ways the direction in 
which, and in which alone, salvation is to 
be looked for: somehow or other wisdom 
is to be found, wisdom adequate to lead- 
ing the nation out of industrial chaos. 
And this wisdom must be supplied by 
those who hold the reins of power; it is 
they who must “try to lead us—by ways 
new, never yet heard of till this new un- 





confronted, ninety years ago, with pre- 


to-day—the choice between 
planning” and “a frightful cataclysm.” 


than that which undertakes to refute a 
charge against A by pointing out that the 
same charge had been made against B 
and is now seen to have been without 
foundation. In many quarters, Washing- 
ton in his lifetime was beset with cal- 
umny, Lincoln regarded with contempt 
or condescension; some people seem to 
think that it follows that every conspicu- 
ous public man who is widely attacked or 
ridiculed must be a Washington or a Lin- 
coln. And it would be no less silly to assert 
that, because Carlyle’s prophecy was 
wrong, Stuart Chase’s very similar proph- 
ecy must be wrong too. 

Why, then, the reader may ask, do I 
bring Carlyle’s prophecy into the case at 
all? For two reasons, which may be stated 
very simply and very briefly. 

First, because Carlyle depicts, without 
exaggeration, a situation of essentially the 
same character as the situation of to-day, 
upon which Mr. Chase’s prophecy is 
based; and yet the very crux of Mr. 
Chase’s prophecy is the alleged novelty of 
the essential elements of the situation of 
to-day. And secondly because, great as 
are Mr. Chase’s qualifications as an ob- 
server and commentator, his equipment 
for the réle of prophet does not, so far as 
I am able to judge, in any way surpass 
that of Carlyle. 


Mr. Chase begins his pamphlet with a 
most enthusiastic reference to the “two 
plump volumes entitled ‘Economic Be- 
havior, prepared by members of the de- 
partment of economics of New York Uni- 
versity,” and designed for classes of stu- 
dents who do not intend to major in eco- 
nomics. “If I had my way,” says Mr. 
Chase, “I should make these volumes 
compulsory for the literate population of 
America. Never have the broad outlines 
of the economic scene been more ade- 
quately and humanly described.” This is 
exceedingly high praise; and the book, 
though perhaps not justifying such ex- 
treme laudation, is an excellent piece of 
work. But it happens that the only pass- 
age which Mr. Chase quotes—a passage, 
by the way, not by any means represen- 
tative of the general character of the 
book—is vitiated by a palpable fallacy. 
In this passage, the aythors of “Economic 
Behavior” say: 


Presumably we build up capital, 
equipment, the means of more exten- 
sive life, by foregoing the full exvendi- 
ture of our present resources at any 
given moment. But since we also pro- 
pose to continue indefinitely to accu- 
mulate, the question ultimately rises, 
For what are we accumulating? At 
what moment in our economic history 
do we propose to cash in and enjoy the 
triumph of our thrift? But the answer 
is, never. There is no such moment. The 
motive of accumulation is not society’s 
enjoyment. It is just perpetual accumu- 
lation. 

The error in this is so elementary that one 
hesitates to point out its grossness; it 
seems impossible that competent writers, 
such as the authors of “Economic Be- 
havior,” could have committed such a 
blunder. Yet there is no escape from the 
conclusion that they did so. “At what mo- 
ment in our economic history do we pro- 
pose to cash in and enjoy the triumph of 
our thrift?” The answer is not “never,” 
but all the time. There are a thousand 
charges that may justly be made against 
the modern world’s devotion to ma- 
chinery, and to the accumulation of capi- 
tal; but the charge that it is yielding no 
fruit is not one of them. The capital that 
the world is accumulating—and has been 
accumulating for centuries—is a mighty 
instrument of current production. It has 
furnished generation after generation 





heard-of Time.” In other words, Carlyle, 


with comforts, luxuries, enjoyments, sur- 


in the England of 1843, felt precisely as 
Stuart Chase feels in the United States of 
1931, and for almost precisely the same 
reasons. The wealth of England, the pro- 
ductive power of England, had grown be- 
yond all precedent; but there was this 
ghastly failure of consumption to corres- 
pond with production, this fearful scourge 
of unemployment, this blight that had 
fallen upon industry and trade for want 
of intelligent control and codrdination. 
And it was clear that unless such control 
and coérdination were forthcoming, “the 
Nation itself was on the way to suicidal 
death.” In a word, Carlyle saw England 


cisely that alternative with which Stuart 
Chase sees the United States confronted 
“master 


Now I would be the last to pretend that 
because Carlyle was wrong it follows that 
Stuart Chase is wrong. Of all forms of bad 
reasoning there is none more childish— 
though perhaps few are more common— 





passing the dreams of the most hopeful 
enthusiasts of former times. It has made 
accessible to countless millions pleasures 
and benefits which, only a few genera- 
tions ago, were the envy of all except the 
favored few who enjoyed something com- 
parable to these pleasures and benefits. 
It has reduced the hours of labor to such 
an extent that the problem of how to 
make use of leisure has almost replaced 
the old, old problem of how to obtain 
leisure. It has borne a preponderating 
share in reducing the ravages of disease, 
and lessening the toll of death. It has not 
abolished poverty; but it has, in the fore- 
most countries of the world, extinguished 
starvation, and so raised the standard of 
living of the masses that what a hundred 
years ago would have been accounted a 
quite tolerable degree of physical comfort 
would now be looked upon as almost un- 
bearable distress. 

Perhaps this process, benignant as it is 
in so many ways, has been carried too far; 
certainly it has been pursued with a zeal 
and concentration too absorbing. I have 
little sympathy with any one who is not 
thrilled by Wordsworth’s great sonnet., 


The world is too much with us; late 
and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste 
our powers, 
or who does not respond to what our own 
Emerson said on the same theme: 


Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind; 

Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind. 

Wordsworth and Emerson gave utterance 
to a profound feeling which derives added 
intensity, perhaps, but certainly no 
change of essential character, from the 
industrial developments of the last hun- 
dred years. And the sentiments that these 
poets expressed were not bound up with 
any misunderstanding of the nature of 
our economic activities and _ interests; 
they deplored our commercial industrial- 
ism not because of any notion that it 
failed to achieve its aim, but solely be- 
cause its aim is unworthy of what is 
highest in human nature. 

That the authors of “Economic Be- 
havior” were misled into the strange error 
that I have pointed out by their feelings 
—feelings akin to those expressed by 
Wordsworth and Emerson—there can be 
no doubt; yet this cannot excuse, though 
it may in a measure explain, such an 
error. The process of accumulation of 
capital is constantly attended by results 
of prodigious efficacy in supplying the im- 
mediate needs and desires of men: to 
speak of it as though it were a process of 
which the fruits could be gathered only 
when the process itself came to an end is 
an amazing aberration; nor is it a harm- 
less one. It may be extremely old- 
fashioned to hark back to Nassau W. 
Senior’s characterization of interest as the 
reward of abstinence; yet no statement 
could better convey the essence of the 
matter. Just what the authors of “Eco- 
nomic Behavior” mean by the “we” who 
are never to “cash in and enjoy the tri- 
umph of our thrift,” I cannot undertake 
to say; but certain it is that millions of 
individual human beings have every year 
and every day, for many generations, 
been cashing in and enjoying the triumph 
of their thrift. Of those enjoyments and 
those triumphs some have been bene- 
ficent and admirable, others have been 
injurious or vulgarizing; but it is non- 
sense to talk as if they had been simply 
non-existent. 

Let us by all means uphold ideals that 
are higher than those of the market- 
place; but let us not seek to discredit the 
ideals of the market-place upon grounds 
that are belied by the obvious and out- 
standing facts of our economic order. 
That these authors have done this in a 
single unfortunate passage—especially 
unfortunate in being in the very last 
paragraphs of the whole work—is greatly 
to be regretted. And it is peculiarly to be 
regretted at a time when, suddenly re- 
versing our attitude of a few years ago, 
we are so prone to believe all manner of 
evil of the system of society under which 
we live, and which, whatever its faults, 
has wrought marvellous things for the 
welfare of the world, and especially for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
toiling masses of mankind. 


Fabian Franklin was for many years 
professor of mathematics at Johns Hop- 
kins University, and afterwards editor of 
the Baltimore News, Associate Editor of 
the New York Evening Post, and an editor 
of the Weekly Review. Among his books 
are “Cost of Living” and “Plain Talks on 
Economics.” 








Linguistic Science 


LINGUISTIC SCIENCE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Hotcer Pr- 
DERSEN. Authorized translation from the 
Danish by JoHN WessTER Sparco. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1931. $5. 

Reviewed by Kemp MALONE 


HE title of Professor Pedersen’s 

invaluable book is a bit mislead- 

ing, for though it deals primarily 

with linguistics in the nineteenth 
century it is in reality a history (in 360 
pages) of linguistic science from the 
earliest times to the present day. The 
emphasis on the nineteenth century has 
its grounds, of course; for linguistics, 
more fully perhaps than any other 
branch of learning, was the creation of 
that century. The Greeks, it is true, had 
done valuable spade work in syntax, but 
in the other main branches of linguis tics, 
viz., phonology and morphology, and in 
the practical application of these to ety- 
mologies and to the comparative and his- 
torical study of specific languages, they 
had achieved less than nothing. I say less 
than nothing, because their achievement 
was really negative, in the shape of a 
formidable body of false doctrine which 
was handed down from century to cen- 
tury and long served to hinder the ad- 
vance of science. In India, linguistics had 
been far better served, and as early as 
300 B.C. one of the great grammarians of 
all time had flourished. But the Sanskrit 
Grammar of Panini was neither histor- 
ical nor comparative, and it was not until 
the nineteenth century that the wisdom 
of the Hindus, as Schlegel puts it, was 
brought to bear in earnest upon the lan- 
guages of the west. The times were ripe. 
As early as 1814, Rask, who then knew 
no Sanskrit, in his famous “Investigation” 
had shown the way. But it was reserved 
for Bopp to open the new era in 1816 with 
his “Conjugations system,” a comparison 
of the verbal inflections of Sanskrit with 
those of Greek, Latin, Persian, and Ger- 
manic. The comparative historical study 
of languages was thus duly launched, 
and has since proceeded with ever in- 
creasing vigor, and with fruits of a sort 
to stagger the imagination. 

The linguists have indeed pushed back 
the boundaries of history thousands of 
years into the past, and have made the 
world over for us, and the new world 
which they have given us, one must ad- 
mit, is not altogether to our liking. The 
plague of nationalism from which we are 
now suffering has its roots in the dispas- 
sionate linguistic researches of scholars 
like Dobrovsky, and the grammar of 
rigidity which all right-thinking men 
used to follow (or failed to follow at 
their peril) has been replaced, in learned 
circles at least, with a grammar of rela- 
tivity (to borrow a phrase of Jesper- 
sen’s) which gives to the writer and to 
the speaker a greater freedom of ex- 
pression, indeed, but is sadly upsetting 
to the old standards that most of us were 
brought up by. But linguistics, like its 
sister sciences, is ruthless in its pursuit 
of the truth, and its devotees do not 
falter, even though they lay themselves 
open to the charge of being linguistic 
bolshevists, corrupters of youth and de- 
filers of the purity of their native tongue! 
The present reviewer has more than once 
been attacked in the public press be- 
cause of his linguistic theories, and has 
even been the recipient of threatening 
letters, one of the mildest of which sug- 
gested that he resign his academic post. 
Only the political economist, one may 
well believe, holds a more exposed sec- 
tor on the academic front than the gram- 
marian. But an ivory tower is not easily 
stormed, and though it may seem iso- 
lated enough, the work that goes on 
inside it has a way of becoming com- 
mon goods as the years roll on. The 
fruits of linguistic research have been 
notably slow in affecting the point of 
view of the layman, but the linguist re- 
mains invincible in his faith that the 
truth will prevail. 

It would be hard to praise too highly 
Professor Pedersen’s survey of the field 
to which he has devoted his life. His 
book has grown out of an enormous and 
magnificently organized body of knowl- 
edge, and it is written with notable clar- 
ity and with a minimum of technical ex- 
position. The work makes fascinating 
reading for learned and lay alike, and 
the Anglo-Saxon public is fortunate in 
having so valuable a volume available 
in English. Professor Spargo has given us 
an admirable translation, and the Har- 
vard Press has outdone itself in the 
format and the many illustrations which 
it has provided. 
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The Theatre in Epitome 


BROOME STAGES. By Clemence Dane. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1931. $3. 


Reviewed by J. RANKEN TOWSE 


N “Broome Stages” Clemence Dane, 
j long known as a writer endowed 
with ability of a rare order, has pro- 
duced a book, which is, in many re- 
spects, extraordinary; something, that is 
to say, vastly different from, and superior 
to, the everyday commercial novel of the 
twentieth century. It has a distinction of 
its own in its conception, scope, power, 
variety and brilliancy of literary execu- 
tion. A terse and adequate definition of 
its character and quality is not easy, al- 
though it comes under the general head 
of “fiction.” But it is something more ar- 
resting and significant than that, and it 
might have been still more significant and 
instructive if to the incidental phenomena, 
interesting as they are, fuller considera- 
tion of their causes had been added. For 
that, perhaps, there was no room in a 
work about as long as “Monte Cristo” or 
“Les Misérables” and stuffed with minor 
but pertinent detail. Pure fiction, of 
course, the book largely is, in its comic, 
tragic, and pathetic episodes, but the 
whole structure rests upon a more or less 
shadowy foundation of historical fact, 
while the fascinating imaginary chronicle 
connected with it—actually a keen study 
of the effects of heredity and environment 
—gives it great additional stability and 
credibility. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the story is, for a moment, 
clogged by scientific dulness. It moves 
along smoothly and rapidly through 
scenes of pleasant romance, stark tragedy, 
bitter pathos, conflicting humors, and so- 
cial comedy, all, in their essence, dra- 
matic. Clemence Dane has not studied her 
theatre for nothing. And all her scenes, 
descriptive or vocal, are fitted with richly 
appropriate speech, strong, compact, ele- 
gant, flashing, expressive. Dealing with 
delicate and dangerous but vital topics, 
where clumsiness or coarseness would be 
offensive and mischievous, she can be 
very bold, adroit, and clear, with a fine 
and wholesome sincerity and purpose. In 
an encounter of wits she can be as swift, 
subtle, sparkling, and keen as Sheridan, 
Wilde, or Shaw. Many of her pages make 
most delightful reading. 

But her story? That, alas!, is far too 
long and intricate—though never con- 
fused or wearisome—to permit brief and 
intelligible analysis. Not much more than 
the form and nature of it can, or need, be 
indicated. It deals with the origins, the 
developments, triumphs, decay, and final 
collapse of a famous theatrical family, in 
the course of three or four generations, 
from about the middle of the eighteenth 
to the opening of the twentieth century. 
As the successive directors of the con- 
stantly increasing family groups were 
devotees of the Shakespearean and 
Elizabethan stages the period of the ac- 
tion practically coincides with that of the 
so-called legitimate drama, now, unhap- 
pily, almost at the point of extinction. 
And the reflection of the theatre itself— 
its atmosphere and its audiences—and 
the characters of the protagonists among 
its puppets, with all their achievements, 
ambitions, passions, generosities, amor- 
ality, and bitter jealousies, are remark- 
ably vivid and, in most instances, demon- 
strably veracious. Here we have the old 
theatre in epitome, and, in a modified de- 
gree, the modern theatre also. The life of 
the successful player, on and off the 
boards, is depicted with uncanny, if, here 
and there, somewhat cruel, realism, and 
the progressive degeneration of the stage, 
and of the art of acting, is faithfully illus- 
trated. The theatrical panorama pre- 
sented is vigorous and fascinating, but, as 
has been hinted already, it is regrettable, 
that Clemence Dane, such a mistress of 
her subject, should have missed the op- 
portunity of emphasizing the main if not 
the only cause that threatens to sink the 
romantic and literary drama in oblivion. 
The great plays, the acknowledged mas- 
terpieces in tragedy and comedy, have 
been abandoned, not because there is no 
public to support them, but because there 
are no players who can read or act them. 
With the abolition of the old stock com- 
panies, the only practical schools of act- 
ing, the production of great actors ceased. 

“Broome Stages,” of course, realistic 
and fundamentally truthful as it is, is 
wholly fiction. Actually there never was 
such a family, or, in those days, a corre- 
sponding organization. There werc no 
Charley Frohmans then. Doubtless many 
old theatre lovers—thinking of the Kem- 
bles, the Booths, or the Drews—will try to 





identify the photo-types of the Broomes, 
but these, to their author’s credit, are 
pure creations, if a synthesis designed 
from manifold original standards. One 
recognizes traits of all the Kembles, of 
Macready, Siddons, the elder Booth, G. 
F. Cooke, and various queens of comedy, 
from Kitty Clive to Ellen Terry, but in 
their social life all the descendants of the 
young rural adventurer, Richard Broome 
—who tumbled headlong through the 
roof into the middle of a band of barn- 
stormers, started the family, and estab- 
lished precedents—bear the stigmata of 
their ancestor. All are indisputably off- 
shoots from the parent stem. They are a 
special brood, with similar markings and 
instincts, all bound by inherited tradi- 
tions, moods, and tempers, but severally 
strongly individual. On the stage they are 
obedient and capable puppets, away from 
it they are independent, wayward, reck- 
less, improvident, and incalculable, sub- 
ject to all the vagaries of what is politely 
called the “artistic” temperament. In- 
herently rebellious, self-centered, im- 
petuous, and reckless, their jealousies, 
rivalries, and uncontrolled passions lead 
inevitably to clashes with consequences 
comic, pathetic, or direly tragic. Out of 





imagined climax to one of the most emo- 
tionally stirring scenes ever witnessed in 
the theatre. Where are the actors who 
could interpret it today? 

A striking foil to Lettice, and another 
notable creation—though of a more con- 
ventional type—is the sullen, uncompre- 
hended, balked, and resentful Domina 
Broome, the heroine of a somewhat re- 
pellent, but not uncommon, utterly hu- 
man story. She is drawn with a fine fem- 
inine intelligence. Like Magdalen, she 
suffers much and it is not hard to find ex- 
tenuation for her sins. She is no mere 
drab of modern melodrama, but a woman 
of character and talent, longing for a lib- 
erty denied, frustrated, and warped by 
circumstance and tradition, betrayed by 
passion, unscrupulous in desperation, and 
in a final crisis (deftly imagined) shorn 
of the reputation she had prostituted her- 
self to preserve. Good women there are 
in the various groups—such, for instance, 
as the harassed Maud—and others of less 
importance, all dexterously sketched and 
all alive, but for these this passing, if in- 
sufficient, allusion must suffice. 

Among the male Broomes — Robert, 
Richard, Stephen, William, Harry, and 
the rest—there is no such entrancing and 
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these family complications, arising solely 
from the circumstances of the moment, 
connected only by the blood tie, Miss 
Dane, with admirable skill, has fashioned 
what in effect is a plotless novel, brimful 
of variegated drama. 

Neither time, nor space—or perhaps in- 
trinsic values—will allow prolonged and 
particular consideration of personages or 
incidents in this opulent and engrossing 
bit of fiction. But there are high lights 
which cannot be altogether ignored. 
Prominent and vital figures abound. But 
among them all the Lady Lettice—daugh- 
ter of the Hilaret who captured a duke— 
stands preéminent. Here is a study of 
dazzling, though by no means flawless, 
womanhood of which any author might 
be proud. With certain obvious reserva- 
tions she might be compared to the Bea- 
trice of Shakespeare or the Beatrix Es- 
mond of Thackeray. Needless to say she 
was a peerless beauty, but it is in her in- 
domitable spirit, caustic wit, ready hu- 
mor, shrewd insight, managerial capacity, 
and genuine, if somewhat tempestuous, 
femininity, that is found her greatest 
charm. If she is a trifle extravagant in her 
cleverness she is nevertheless convinc- 
ingly real, as was the monstrous Becky 
Sharp. Amid the family scenes of storm 
and stress she wields the lash with calm- 
ing effect and unchallenged authority. In 
what is, perhaps, the most powerful and 
brilliant chapter of the book—in that 
ominous wedding feast upon the stage 
(did they do such things in the pre-Irving 
days?) a blend of forced and over-shad- 
owed merriment, outraged love and men- 
tal wreck, culminating in tragic horror— 
when Lettice, the distracted mother, is 
burned to death in the attempt to rally 
her broken son—she, for the last time, is 
the eclipsing feature of the scene. It is a 





spectacular ending, a startling and well 


engrossing figure as Lettice, though col- 
lectively they are the motive force behind 
all the machinery. In them there is less 
originality. To speak generally, they all 
bear the somewhat familiar earmarks of 
the actor manager of their periods. The 
Broome stamp is, consistently, upon each 
of them, cleverly and clearly differenti- 
ated if they be. They are a vigorous, 
dominating, passionate, and determined 
crew, often kindly, generous, and profli- 
gate, demonstrative in their domestic af- 
fections, but tyrannous and callous in 
their consuming devotion to the aggran- 
dizement of their house and the perpetua- 
tion of its ideal, the classic and romantic 
theatre. With them, sentiment and nature 
count as naught in comparison with the 
interests of the family profession and the 
family. They are, in short, drenched in 
the anomalous spirit of the theatre. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of their faults, they are 
an attractive lot, perhaps because of their 
spirit and buoyancy in the sufferings and 
misfortunes brought about by their own 
shortsightedness, recklessness, and ob- 
stinacy. William, perhaps, is the most gra- 
cious and appealing, and Harry, the suc- 
cessful actor and aspiring manager — 
agonized and mentally and financially 
wrecked after years of triumph—the most 
piteous. But a detailed analysis of all the 
diverse personalities in this extensive 
panorama would require the dimensions 
of another book. 

This work, admirable as it is, is scarcely 
great enough for that. But the fact re- 
mains that an adequate review of it, with- 
in logical limits, is rendered practically 
impossible by the wealth of varied inci- 
dent and characterization that it con- 
tains. The difficulty is increased by the 
absence of plot, and the admixture of 
pure fiction with a preponderating mass 
of what may be called “mock biography.” 


In this contribution there is an element 
of positive, but indefinable, truth. The ac- 
tors, of course, with the whole of their 
social life, are absolutely fictitious, but 
their personalities and achievements are 
more or less founded upon pre-existent 
models. The process of manufacture is 
perfectly legitimate and has been accom- 
plished with remarkable ingenuity and 
skill. The whole makes gripping and most 
dramatic narrative, for the action alter- 
nates situations of delightful high comedy 
with those exercising the most poignant 
of human emotions. Some of these scenes 
might be transferred, with very little al- 
teration, from the printed page to the 
boards of the theatre. One hardly knows 
whether to describe the book as novel, 
play, or historical romance. From all these 
aspects the composition is a masterpiece 
of its kind. The historical part of it, at any 
rate, reflects accurately enough the 
changing conditions of the theatre during 
the last two centuries, from the time when 
Drury Lane was the national home of 
Shakespeare and the Kembles (it is the 
Glory Hole of the book) until it conde- 
scended to spectacular melodrama and 
musical comedy, while tragedy, now noisy 
and shabby, fled to the Surrey side of the 
Thames and Sheridan and Goldsmith 
were driven from their former haunts by 
the “movies” and the “squawkies.” 

No lover of good fiction or of the theatre 
can afford to leave “Broome Stages” un- 
read. 


J. Ranken Towse, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, England, has during 
the course of his eighty-seven years fol- 
lowed the stage both in England and 
America with a knowledge and a critical 
responsibility seldom equalled. He was 
for sixty-odd years associated with the 
old New York Evening Post and is now 
its Dramatic Editor Emeritus. He is at 
present a resident of his native England. 


Ageless, but of this A ge 


RED-HEADED WOMAN. By KaruarINnE 
Brusu. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1931. $2. 

Reviewed by JONATHAN DANIELS 
ATHARINE BRUSH’S new nov- 
el is the sort of book which 
researching journalists, like the 
present Mark Sullivan, will 
wish to read in the approaching ’fifties 
when they write amusing social histories 
of the shining and hungry early ’thirties. 





| This is not to say that many others than 





social historians will not wish to read the 
book. It was written to be read by very 
many people today but, more than a story 
to be read, it is a social picture to be 
seen, a picture of a very vivid if not 
very intelligent segment of the American 
scene. 

It is principally as collector of the 
amazing trivial details of our times that 
Miss Brush has distinction in this new 
book. To a masculine reader there is a 
fascination in the sheer bulk of feminine 
details she presents, matters of cosmetics 
and clothes, of perfumes and coiffures. 
Beginning with Titian hair Miss Brush 
builds her book chromatically with such 
items as the color of ink on an automat- 
ically scrawled hotel message, black 
finger nails with silver rims to match a 
black evening dress, dancing negresses 
girdled with ostrich feathers of red and 
green, rooms of black and green and 
chromium steel, a man in tan shirtsleeves 
untying a crimson tie. 

The details are the book. As her pub- 
lishers proclaim, Miss Brush’s “Red- 
Headed Woman,” though a part of this 
glittering age, is an ageless type. She 
comes down the ages to be in Miss 
Brush’s hands as glittering and as super- 
ficial as a bright stone. Miss Brush de- 
scribes the effulgence of her Lillian 
Andrews but she makes no effort to 
penetrate within the shapely red head. 
Her heroine is too simply hard and too 
simply shrewd. “Red-Headed Woman” is 
no study of a woman but a technicolor 
photograph of one. 

Miss Brush’s Renwood is a town as 
depressing as Sinclair Lewis’s towns 
were depressing but more colcrful. It is 
larger than Gopher Prairie, smaller than 
Zenith. It lies west a day’s travel from 
New York, not far from Cleveland. Along 
its streets the white-skinned, red-haired 
Lillian walks, first a stenographer play- 
ing loose with taxi-drivers and bootleg- 
gers, then as the socially unacceptable 
wife of the town’s rich young man whose 
first and happy marriage she destroyed. 
Dressed like a diva, smoking brazenly, 
leading a strange and colorful dog upon 
a leash, her costumed, coiffured progress 
leads inevitably away from Renwood to 
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a richer man in a cinematographic New 
York where, as in Renwood, males turn 
as she passes and utter a reverently 
lascivious exclamation. 

Many will read and enjoy Miss Brush’s 
new novel. Like all her other writing it 
possesses a happy brilliance of phrase 
and a faculty of holding the reader’s in- 
terest. Certainly the story deals with a 
phase of American life familiar and dra- 
matic. “Red-Headed Woman” should be 
a popular bock and from a literary 
standpoint it possesses virtue even though 
its faults gleam as clearly as its shining 
detail. Perhaps the greatest weakness in 
the book is in its characterization, all of 
the characters being figures with single 
characteristics who, like brightly painted 
robots, lack all elements of human sur- 
prise. Miss Brush writes with a continual 
brilliant levity but between her comedy 
and her reader’s laughter she holds a 
steady contempt. While her satire Is 
sharp it is too seldom subtle and there is 
in it neither indignation nor pity. It is a 
brittle, hard book about a brittle, hard 
world. The identity is fitting. 





. . x) 
“The Singing Pyrenees 
BASQUE PEOPLE. By Dorotuy Can- 
rreLp. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1931. $2.50. 
Reviewed by ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


Author of “Basquerie” 


NY new book with a Pyrenean 
flavor is an event to one who 
knows her Pays Basque, and 
when it happens to be written 

by so skilled a pen as that of Dorothy 
Canfield, the pleasurable anticipation 1s 
doubled. That perhaps is why in this case 
fulfilment is just a little disappoinging; 
one had expected, it may be, more than 
was quite fair. For skilled though it be, 
Miss Canfield’s pen is not a romantic one; 
and there is something essentially ro- 
mantic, for all its matter-of-fact practi- 
cality, about a people so deeply rooted in 
an undiscovered past, content to inhabit 
the same valleys, the same fields, the — 
houses as their quite remote ancestors, 
retaining practically unchanged for thirty 
centuries a sturdy racial entity. And this 
despite the pressure of an ever-changing 
world close upon them, despite the fact 
that always their men have roamed the 
seven seas in search of profit and adven- 
ture. 
Certainly visitors to any strange land 
get out of it very much what they take 
to it. That is perhaps why so little has 
been written of Basques. The average 
traveller, or reader, is content to regard 
the race as a sort of mixture of French 
and Spanish; with neither of which has it 
the slightest ethnological affiliation. It is 
said that no one not of Basque blood has 
ever mastered the Basque tongue. The 
Basque nature is even more difficult, not- 
withstanding a surface affability; to get 
below the skin requires more than a brief, 
or even a long, residence in that country. 
A certain sensitiveness to racial differ- 
ences is needed, some deep-lying, perhaps 
atavistic sympathy, impossible no doubt 
to one of purely Anglo-Saxon strain. 

That Miss Canfield should make little 
errors common to all authors writing of 
a people whose tongue is strange to them, 
is not surprising—as, for example, the 
naming of a certain house “Etchonda. 
This would be the same thing as to name 
one of our own country-places “House, 
since any Basque homestead is an etche- 
onda. Again, “Gachucha,” which she uses 
as a proper name, happens to be in reality 
a term of endearment, the equivalent of 
“pet” or “darling.” While it is just con- 
ceivable that the very undemonstrative 
Basques might call some cherished fe- 
male relative “Aunt — or “Cousin 
Darling,” it is not likely. 

yl of gaffe is too trivial to need 
mentioning. Others seem more important, 
on the part of an author who undertakes 
to represent to alien minds the person- 
ality of a people. Basques, for instance, 
rarely marry as we say “for love, al- 
though natural inclination is taken into 
account by the elders who arrange the 
marriages. Courtship such as she men- 
tions here, licensed petting-parties be- 
tween a properly affianced couple, would 
be unthinkable among the decent village 
folk the author describes. 

Nor have I ever, in a rather intensive 
study of things Basque, happened to come 
across a single authentic instance of 
suicide—three of which are mentioned in 
the space of this one small volume. Suicide 
has never been a Basque gesture; it is 
one of the things that simply are not done, 
partly for religious reasons, partly as a 























matter of temperament. There is no strain 
in the Basque nature of a morbid melan- 
choly not uncommon among their Span- 
ish neighbors, nor yet of the detached 
je m’en fichism which infests agnostic 
France. Your typical Basque is a practical 
if not too-pious Catholic, a robust and 
outdoors sort of person, with a vigorous 
enthusiasm for work and sport alike, and 
almost invariably a racy, ironic sense of 
humor. He is, in other words, a congenital 
die-hard. 

Humor, indeed, is what I miss most in 
these stories. Irony is the note of several 
—“The Saint of the Old Seminary,” and 
“Gold from Argentina” especially—but 
there lacks the droll, sly Basque chuckle 
which makes such mockery good. Nor is 
the manner of the tales quite convincing. 
I doubt whether a remote Basque village 
pedagogue, through whom most of the 
episodes are told—or indeed any Euro- 
pean pedagogue who had not been edu- 
cated in the United States—would trans- 
late her native idiom into quite such col- 
loquial American as “guess again,” and 
“hard-boiled,” and “it’s no go.” I doubt 
whether she would describe one of her 
pupils as a “pretty little trick,” or on the 
other hand whether she would habitually 
refer to all the non-Basque residents of 
Europe as “Aryan.” 

As a matter of fact, these stories, with 
one exception, might almost as well have 
been laid in any corner of Western Eu- 
rope, or indeed of America, as in the 
Pays Basque. Nevertheless, they are good 
stories, full of that tolerant knowledge of 
our common humanity which may always 
be expected from Miss Canfield. Certain 
phrases are memorable as aphorisms: for 
example—“Nothing can be accomplished 
by anybody who is thinking of two things 
at once”—“Don’t pretend to me that at 
your age you have never observed how 
sensitive people are completely helpless 
before callous ones, conscientious ones 
before unscrupulous” — “Because some 
dogs kill sheep, should one stand coolly 
by without lifting a hand to pull a drown- 
ing puppy from the ditch?” 

The book would be worth reading if 
only for the account of Papa Guignol, 
who, when the terrible storm of ’27 de- 
stroyed the ancient puppet-show upon 
which his neighborhood had grown up 
unto the third and fourth generation, 
was instantly voted a grand new one by 
the town council, even before they had 
taken time to restore their fallen roofs 
and to repair their washed-out roads. 

The one exception which appears to me 
recognizably Basque in feeling is the last 
tale in the book: dealing with a certain 
summer three hundred years ago, when 
the hysterical epidemic of witchcraft then 
raging through Europe reached the Pays 
Basque while all the men were away at 
the Newfoundland fishing-banks, and 
took heavy toll among the unprotected, 
over-wrought wives. This story of how 
two very young sons of one of the accused 
women—sane, strong-willed Dominiqua 
Dargaineratz—set sail across the Atlantic 
in their little boat, with their senile grand- 
father and a crippled uncle, to bring the 
whaling-fleet home to their mother’s res- 
cue, has an authentic Basque thrill to it; 
and one shares Henry of Navarre’s re- 
puted shout of laughter over the picture 
of that handful of embattled neighbors 
of his, fish-hooks in hand, putting to rout 
the dreaded Courts of Sorcery and all 
the majesty of French law, before they 
turned literally to beat the devil out of 
their wives and live happily ever after. 
—Not that there are not plenty of witch- 
folk still remaining in Labourd and the 
Soule! But as a certain old Basquaise of 

my acquaintance remarked: “They have 
learned, those ones, how to keep their 
place—which is assuredly not in the 
ménage.” 

My discontent with Miss Canfield’s book 
is that there is not more of such stuff in 
it. She seems oddly to have missed the 
virile, galliard quality of a race which has 
given to the world more than its share of 
fighting jongleurs, warrior housewives, 
and bold sea-rovers such as Michel the 
Basque, who declined to have his gan- 
grenous leg cut off because he felt that a 
really successful pirate needed all the 
legs he had.—And how could anyone have 
lived even one round of seasons in those 
happy hunting grounds of lost Atlantis, 
and managed to absorb so little of the 
colorful, dramatic beauty of a background 
which in itself explains the age-long 
tenacious Basque attachment to place! 

Here is an art that seems to me better 
adapted to its usual thoughtful portrayal 
of modern conditions close at hand, than 
to a happy presentation of those prehis- 
toric highlands and hinterlands called by 
old bards “The Singing Pyrenees.” 








A Crinoline Type 


RED LIKE CRIMSON. By Janz Para- 
ping. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1931. $2. 


Reviewed by Henry Watcotr Boyrnron 


HIS is the first book of a new 

writer who will surely be heard 

from again. The publishers call 

‘t a novel, it reads like auto- 
biography: is, in either character, a re- 
markable study of late Victorian child- 
hood and youth—and of course parent- 
age. The setting and personnel are fa- 
miliar, a rectory in the peaceful English 
countryside, a father and mother who 
outwardly conform to the ways of their 
time, and a group of normal children, 
two girls and three boys, destined to be 
“brought up” in the peremptory Vic- 
torian fashion. The rector is an English 
gentleman, correctly born and bred, who 
happens to have taken the Church as 
his profession. He honestly holds a gen- 
tleman’s faith, correctly performs his re- 
ligious duties, and away from them is 
worldly and self-absorbed, as much 
squire as parson; a good average Brit- 
isher of his class. He is fond of his chil- 
dren but not disposed to be bothered by 
them. They understand his affection and 
make allowance for his occasional testi- 
ness. “Father was half in the wrong 
often when he was cross, and though he 
wouldn’t say so, we both knew, and he 
didn’t mind. But if Mother was angry, 
our happiness was blotted out.” 

Mother was never in the wrong; she 
could be angry with an offender for days 
together. Her children feared her, and 
there was something abject in their wor- 
ship of her, as of a divinity beautiful and 
malign. Her personality dominates the 
household. Its strangeness is obscured 
by conventional form and phrase. Be- 
neath her snobbishness and her religi- 
osity burns a daring individualism, and 
her coldness in ordinary relations is the 
sign of a temperament essentially if un- 
consciously Lesbian. There is always 
some person of her own sex on whom, 
while the infatuation lasts, she lavishes 
the attentions and endearments for 
which her daughters go hungry. All this 
without scandal or grossness; Mother’s 
odd habit of being queer about certain 
people somehow gets itself accepted by 
her husband and children as a natural 
part of her. She, without question, is the 
person who lifts this record from plain 
chronicle to the subtle portrait of a 
pagan in the Victorian-evangelical set- 
ting. Does she understand herself? Is she 
a deliberate tyrant, egotist, and hypo- 
crite? That is a question the reader must 
decide for himself, since the chronicler 
leaves it artfully open. Mother is true to 
her role, if not to herself, even on the 
deathbed which she contrives to make so 
effective and dramatic. Her whole status, 
the meaning of her life, hangs on the as- 
sumption that she is going to leave deso- 
lation behind her. What will Father do 
without her who has always “stood be- 
tween him and everything that could 
hurt him?” She imagines him haunting 
the place of their union—or of his sub- 
jection. He must never leave it: “If he 
goes away, his life will be quite broken. 
... He will get to love my grave, and 
will make little plans for making it 
beautiful.” 

And so she goes out of life, suitably 
and sentimentally, quoting Tennyson. 
But irony only waits for her passing; 
her sufficient epitaph is written in the 
immediate relief and zest with which her 
children and her husband, relieved of 
the spell of her presence, take up their 
new freedom. A cruel and credible study 
of a type that could hide among the 
crinolines and moral platitudes of the 
nineteenth century, even as it can hide 
under our own sun-tans and tags of 
quasi-scientific patter. But this is also a 
portrait of a person that is likely to 
hang in the gallery of memory longer, 
perhaps, than one would wish. 





The Uses of Adversity 


(Continued from page 225) 


anything but liquor and women, let them 
escape from their covers, or stay longer 
in the brains of their readers than a 
cocktail in the mouth, and what a scur- 
rying, irritated ant heap New York would 
become, or Los Angeles, or London! No 
danger. These books are weak reflec- 
tions of discontent, not the “eiddlons” 
Whitman used to talk about, and which 
even his massive imagination could not 
raise for the money-mad latter nineteenth 





century. And is it not fortunate that only 
now and then a great book, like Rous- 
seau’s, breaks through the crust of in- 
difference and makes a generation tur- 
bulent! When they begin to read pam- 
phlets instead of tabloids in the subways, 
a wise man will plant potatoes on his 
Connecticut hilltop, see that the well is 
cleared out, and try to find his grand- 
father’s woollen underwear. 

M. André Maurois, in his playful ar- 
ticle in the Atlantic Monthly on what 
a visiting Frenchman should know of 
America, is surely right when he says 
that we are an intelligent race, quick 
to absorb new theories of living, and 
quicker still to forget them. He is think- 
ing, perhaps, of the mobile American 
middle class that swings this way and 
that, after both slang and philosophy. 
For them these bookshelves pop like 
yacht cannon; then off they go after a 
new firecracker. 

Prosperity is the reason. No foreigner 
seems to realize that we are a race sus- 
ceptible to impassioned thought—as our 
Jeffersons, our Emersons, our Henry 
Georges prove; but no sooner has a phil- 
osophy of living taken hold than a wave 
of California metal, or New England tex- 
tiles, or Minnesota wheat, or Detroit au- 
tomobiles, sweeps up and over it. No one 
is truly philosophical, no one does five- 
year planning, economically or spiritual- 
ly, while the boom is on, and America 
has boomed every ten years or so for 
centuries. 

If this period of unsettlement lasts 
long enough—and it will, for even when 
most have jobs again the industrial sys- 
tem will be creaking down to some new 
“adjustment” — adversity may have its 
uses, though the new morality will never 
call them sweet. At this moment the lit- 
erature of how to live in hard times 
(which includes about three quarters of 
all the world’s greatest books) seems to 
mean just about as much for the aver- 
age man or woman as the drone of an 
irrelevant airplane far overhead. But it 
will begin to be read and felt again; and 
at the same time the voices of our con- 
temporary Cassandras will begin to pen- 
etrate. We shall not believe them, they 
may carry only to the ears of the liter- 
ate, but these at least will begin to think. 
Thinking, of course, is not enough. They 
must feel, and for that poetry, which 
may very well be more important than 
steel or cotton in the next century, is es- 
sential. More of that anon. 








A Balanced Ration for 
a Week's Reading 


BROOME STAGES. By CLEMENCE 

Dane. Doubleday, Doran. 

The story of a family consistently 
devoted to the stage, spanning the 
period from the mid-eighteenth 
century to the present day. A not- 
able novel. 


BLAINE OF MAINE, HIS LIFE 
AND TIMES. By Cnartes Ep- 
WARD RvuSSELL. Farrar & Rine- 
hart. 

A portrait of the Plumed Knight, 
and his stormy political career. 


FORSAKING ALL OTHERS. By 
AticE Durer MItuer. Simon & 
Schuster. 


A narrative in verse. 
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Translations from the Chinese 


THE OVERCOAT 


OU Americans, said the Old Mandarin, 
Are great admirers of Personality; 
Therefore let me tell you a story 

Of the Austrian poet, Rainer Maria Rilke. 


Rilke, visiting a friend in Vienna, 

Left his old overcoat behind. 

Years later there was another visitor at the same house, 
A shy, gloomy philomath, 

Who was dubious of women, regarding them 

As flies in the ointment of Thought. 

He was writing a Downfall of Civilization, 

And his only pastime 

Was to wander in a dense melancholy 

About the lively streets of Wien. 


There came a spell of cold wet weather 

And his host lent him Rilke’s old overcoat 

To wear for his afternoon stroll. 

When he returned, the guest’s demeanor was odd: 
Several times he began to speak, and checked himself. 
The next day he did not come back until after dinner, 
And the following time, not until midnight, 
Accompanied by a whiff of wine 

And several cheery young women 

Whom he introduced vaguely to his hostess 

As companions of hazard. 

Agitated, he explained privately to his host 

That every woman he met had been giving him the eye. 
One accosted him on the street, 

Another sat down beside him at a pavement café 
And asked what he’d have. 

One beckoned to him from a passing taxi, 


Some even followed him from the counters of department stores 


Prettily tucking themselves inside his elbows 
And nestling on his lapels. 

Their bright eyes, their inquiring minds, 
Their appetitive curvatures, 

Surrounded him with exquisite chatter, 
Abolished the impartial tenor of his mind, 
And kept him out very late on park benches. 


Aber du, said his friends in amazement, 
You, who announced that women 

Are only subordinate clauses, 

Dangling participles in the human syntax? 


I can’t imagine what they see in me, he said dolefully. 
They whisper the most extravagant things; 


One said, as soon as she saw my back far down the street 
She knew I was what she had been looking for so long. 
But the sad thing is, 

It’s only outdoors that I seem to interest them 

As soon as we go inside 

They appear vaguely disappointed, and fade away. 


His puzzled friends 

Who knew there was no future in this sort of thing 
(Either for the philosopher or the young women) 
Suddenly said, Ach, don’t we remember 

That was the coat poor Rilke wore 

That time he was writing those sonnets? 
Evidently there was some mystic power 

Exerted by the garment, 

So to save their friend from attentions 

That were endangering his austerity 

They put the coat in camphor 

And, as it was the beginning of winter, 

Hurried the philosopher 

To a milder climate. 


I fear there is no moral 

Except that, as your prophet Walt Whitman loved to reiterate, 
Life effuses all sorts of eidolons. 

But I think if this story were known 

There’d be more sale for Rilke’s books. 


es Fs 
MANNERS 


“What, haven’t you read Voltaire’s Dictionary? 
I'll bring my copy round for you.” 


Not at all, replied the Old Mandarin. 

I hope I have better manners than that. 
I'll come to your apartment 

And pay my respects to it there. 
Voltaire does not call on us, 

We call on him. 


es ss 


THE FIRE ESCAPE 


It was built as a fire-escape 

But meanwhile the tenants find it more useful 
As a metal connection for all the radios 

To pick up the wave-lengths dashing high 

On the stern and hidebound coast 

Of our apartment house. 

Queer to think that down those rusty stairs 
Have come Gandhi on tiptoe 

And Bernard Shaw in his heavy brogues 

(Oh Dublin Assurance.) 











MODERNISM 
While she was telling the Old Mandarin 
How very modern she is 
He was observing 
That she serves Old-Fashioned Cocktails 
From an antique cobbler’s workbench. 


ss SF 

CHAIN LUNCH 
I like taking my lunch at Bickford’s, 
Said the sage, unwrapping a salmon sandwich 
(With a slice of lemon neatly imbedded in the crack 
Like a twinge of Chinese venom 
In the heart of a canticle). 
It pleases me to think, as I sit here, 
That also in Boston, Baltimore, and San Francisco 
Some unknown Bickford brother 
Also recruits his courage 
On a platter of corned beef hash. 


es SF 
CATHEDRAL 


It’s refreshing, in a land of overmuch speed, 

To see things moving slowly and with patience. 

I stand in the great nave of your unfinished cathedral, 
(Beautiful indeed, with late afternoon brightness 
Through the open western end) 

And I think to myself, there need be no hurry. 

God will still be there. 


I have seen too many long-finished cathedrals: 

There is more thrill in watching one in progress. 

I like the scaffolding and wooden fences, 

The lumber and guy-wires and blocks of stone. 

In the yard is an incomplete statue, 

A lady with scroll and key, and an owl on her shoulder. 
Wisdom, perhaps. Wisdom is never complete. 


I like the idea of the Pilgrim Pavement 
Where 88,000 stones at $5 each 

Have already been paid for 

And there is room for 12,000 more. 


An Italian stone-cutter was asked 

How many more years to finish? Three years? 
Tree year? he cried. Ten year! Maybe hundred! 
We have to stop. No money. 


Yet perhaps that tall nave, a ship of vision, 
New York’s paradox, New York’s anomaly, 
Reaches as high already 
As the Empire State. 
Ss SF 
USED CAR 


I’ve sold the old sedan, Diana of the Crossways, 
(We haven’t any use for her in the city) 

But how much more I sold 

Than just a 1928 Boilroaster. 

The Used Car Exchange was pretty contemptuous 
And said they’d have to spend a lot of money 

To make her look 

Like a New York City car. 


But I remember once, seeing her outside my window, 
Suddenly realizing what space and power were latent 
In a few feet of metal, rubber and glass: 

Miracles of possibility, miracles of life and death. 
How close she may have skimmed 

The dark angel with a ticket. 


How much more I sold. . . . there went with her 

Several thousand miles of sun and snowstorm 

Never to be retraced. 

The Motor Parkway in sherry and scarlet, 

The wayside jugs of cider, the blazing lamps at dusk; 

Hot noons under the Cathedral tree, 

Thunderstorms at Lloyd’s Neck, 

Children undressing in the car; 

The high shoulder of a hill in Vermont, 

Berkshire inns gracious to tousled travelers, 

Salt Northeast rain between New London and Stonington 
And terror crossing the 59th Street bridge in streams of traffic 
Where man’s greatest panorama teases the edge of the eye 
But the driver dare not look aside. 


Regarde mon visage et pars assuré 
Said the little blue emblem on the dash 
(Remember to cancel that insurance!) 
Which I carefully unscrewed. 


We filled in the Bill of Sale: 
For one and other dollars was the dealer’s odd phrase 
For, says he, suppose I sell her to someone over in Jersey, 
It’s better if he don’t know what I paid for her. 
Whoever the chance customer may be 
He’ll never know how much more he buys 
Than was listed in the Bill of Sale 
And somehow I hope it won’t be Someone Over in Jersey: 
I have a feeling she’d like to go back to Long Island. 
She was in the garage, a mechanic looking her over, 
And as I went down the street 
I heard a blast of her mellow horn. 
One of those queer things that happen, 
As though she was saying— 
& & 
WAIT FOR THE LIGHTS 


On West End Avenue one-way traffic 
Shoots hasty merchants uptown at dusk. 
See the Old Mandarin kilt up his robes 
And pause in doubtfulness. 

What are you thinking, O. M.? 


Among the speeding cars 

He quotes the Ancient Mariner: 
They passed me by 

Like the whizz of my crossbow. 


CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 


Things That Ain’t So 


SORRY BUT YOU’RE WRONG ABOUT 
IT. By AtBert Epwarp Wiccam. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1931. $3. 
Reviewed by James Fucus 
VERY schoolboy knows (or 
would know, o lector benevolen- 
tissime, if he were as well-in- 
formed as thou art) that the late 
lamented Viscount of Verulam, in his 
youth, took all knowledge for his prov- 
ince. Mr. Wiggam, in the comprehensive 
imperialism of his mind, hit upon a better 
idea: he started, years ago, from the 
plausible assumption, that what the pub- 
lic doesn’t know, would fill a library— 
meaning, what the public doesn’t know 
and he does—and he began to stock up 
that library by the successive publication 
of a number of useful volumes contrasting 
wrong notions on important topics with 
right concepts, or what he considers such, 
according to his lights. 

This is the difference between his pre- 
vious volumes and the present one: here- 
tofore he contented himself with one spe- 
cial subject, to be illumined in one volume. 
But now his alarums and excursions, 
within the covers of a single volume of 
moderate proportions, lead him into an 
amazingly large number of provinces of 
the human mind—all of them backwoods, 
with a jungle growth of prejudices as 
difficult to remove as a New York Dock 
Commissioner with an income of twenty 
thousand a year. Some of thse precon- 
ceived notions are scarcely worth while 
removing. As for instance: Mr. Wiggam 
insists, with uncalled-for emphasis, that 
the ostrich doesn’t hide his head in the 
sand. Well, if he doesn’t he ought to. 
Besides, how many ostriches, in moments 
of imminent peril, has Mr. Wiggam ob- 
served? Any lawyer can tell him, that it 
is well nigh impossible to prove a mere 
negation. He shouldn’t try. He goes out 
of his way, to disprove errors that are not 
of the slightest consequence—as for in- 
stance, the old saw that ministers’ sons 
usually go to the devil. The saying, if 
wrong, is a self-defensive one on the part 
of the laity—they want it to be under- 
stood that they remain in secular life, to 
improve the chances of their offspring in 
the world-to-come; if right, it is a beauti- 
fully even-handed scheme of Providence 
—two saintly generations, in straight suc- 
cession, won’t do: turn and turn about is 
fair play. Some of Mr. Wiggam’s contro- 
versial points are utterly hopeless, as far 
as corrective effect upon the persons to be 
converted is concerned—fancy a chapter 
superscribed: 

You Are Wrong if You Believe THAT 
YOU KNOW HOW TO WIN AN ARGU- 
MENT. 

That is an insult levelled at the head 
of the public in general, which will be 
resented, not only in schoolrooms, bar- 
rooms, court-rooms, legislative assem- 
blies, and other crowded haunts of argu- 
ers, but even in awful solitudes seldom 
trodden by the foot of men, such as the 
Alkali Desert of Arizona, or the Reading 
Room of the Rand School Library. 

It must not be supposed, that all the 
chapters of this amusing and tolerably 
instructive volume are either trivial, or 
far-fetched, or of vapidly generic tenor. 
There are a good many that are worth 
while reading, and some that are fine 
specimens of a Cobbett-like, forcible, 
argumentative prose. Mr. Wiggam seems 
to entertain some of the prejudices of a 
rather unimaginative and humorless ra- 
tionalism—but that won’t hurt his book; 
it keeps the reader in countenance; if his 
prejudices are to be exposed, then he 
won't take it amiss, if he stumbles now 
and then upon a prejudice of the author's. 
To quote an instance: what Mr. Wiggam 
has to say about telepathy, is dictated by 
sheer ignorance—and casual ignorance, 
in a book so brashly and domineeringly 
educational in manner and purport, will 
be felt as a welcome slip by overawed 
readers. 





A three-day Conference on Creative 
Writing is to be held under the auspices 
of the School of Letters of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa on October 29, 30, and 31. 
There will be round tables on Creative 
Writing and the Universities, Creative 
Writing and Journalism, and The Mid- 
west in Letters. 





Tue SaturDay REvIEw regrets that by an 
error at the engraver’s, the date of the 
letter from Joseph Conrad reproduced i 
last week’s Bowling Green was altered 





from 1920 to 1930. 
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Concerning Human Beings 





Primttive Peoples 


GARNERED SHEAVES. By Sm James 
Grorce Frazer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1931. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Harttey ALEXANDER 


NY book bearing as its author’s 
name that of Sir James George 
Frazer will find its way se- 
curely to the shelves of seated 
libraries, of scholars, and of gentlemen 
with antiquarian and curious interests. 
“Garnered Sheaves” will be, and de- 
serves to be no exception, even while— 
for all its half thousand solid pages—it is 
in the nature of footnote to the more 
massive contributions with which Frazer 
has pillared and keyed the anthropolog- 
ical thinking of the passing generation. 
The book, indeed, is a miscellany of es- 
says, addresses, notes, reviews gathered 
from slumbrous files and varying in date 
from “On Certain Burial Customs,” read 
before the Anthropological Institute in 
1885, to an address at the jubilee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies in 1929——a forty-year span 
which should be entitled to pickings. 
Of the reviews, some twenty-five in 
number, the majority are devoted to 
post-war studies of primitive peoples, 
and in particular of the peoples of 
Africa, for which the series gives critical 
bibliography of no small value. Of the 
addresses the most notable is doubtless 
the lecture on the “Scope and Method 
of Mental Anthropology,” delivered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1921, al- 
though the more interesting, because of 
its personal touch, is the address, in 
French, here reprinted, to the Ernest Re- 
nan Society, delivered at the Ecole du 
Louvre in 1920. As to the essays, the 
author himself calls attention to two in 
his preface: to the article on “Taboo” 
reprinted from the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, where, as he 
intimates, this important conception was 
first made over significantly into a key 





to the interpretation of primitive insti- 
tutions; and to the still earlier article 
“On Certain Burial Customs,” which Sir 
James tells us he has yet in mind to use 
as the foundation for an elaborated 
study of fear of the dead as a source of 
religion. These two articles, looking 
backwards and forwards in the author’s 
interests, hold, therefore, a dramatic 
focus that perhaps more than anything 
else gives the volume contemporary con- 
cern. 

For the reviewer, however,—remem- 
bering, as he must, the fresh excitement 
with which years ago he read, was it 
the first or second edition of “The Gol- 
den Bough,”—there is some blurring of 
the pique of curiosity as to this forthcom- 
ing book. In the first place, is there 
not too much foreordination in the very 
announcement “that fear of the dead has 
influenced profoundly the growth of re- 
ligion?” None can question that Sir 
James Frazer will have accumulated im- 
mense evidence to set this factor beyond 
doubt, and indeed one need but note 
what in his recent reviews he has most 
carefully culled to guess what will be 
grist to this mill. But is he likely to 
give the other side of the image, and 
to picture something of the wistful and 
many times pathetically loving devotion 
to the departed which moves profoundly 
the savage no less than any heart? It 
is no one-sided thing, this farewell to 
the dead, and tomes could be compiled 
that would show love outchallenging 
fear, devotion unblenching before death. 
Perchance here, too, is a source of re- 
ligion. 

After all, there is a vast peril to truth 
in a too massy accumulation of evidence 
for a prepared thesis. The evidence can 
usually be found, but many instances 
obscure the complexities of the facts. 
For example, one of the more interest- 
ing papers in the volume in hand (print- 
ed first in 1885) is a study of the Greek 
prytaneum and the Roman temple of 





VIRGINIA 
WOOLF’S 


NEW NOVEL 


Perhaps no other novelist’s work is awaited 


with such eager anticipation as Virginia 


Woolf’s. To her large audience she is the 


briliiant leader in modern fiction—the 


genius of innovations whose each succes- 


sive book sets a new landmark and exerts 


fresh influence on the art of the novel. In 
THE Waves, Mrs. Woolf puts soliloquy to 


unprecedented use in portraying the life 


story of six characters. . . . . $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace AND Company, New York City 


THE 
WAVES 








Vesta in each of which Frazer saw, con- 
vincingly, the relic of some old, ancestral 
cult of the hearth-fire. Then he goes 
abroad for analogies, and with others 
brings in the estufa—or, as we now pre- 
fer, the kiva—of the Pueblo Indians; 
here, too, perpetual fire, he thinks, “in 
the chief house of the village,” and un- 
der the chief's responsible eye. Since 
Frazer consulted his authorities a vast 
amount has been learned as to these 
kivas; even in the fragment of the small 
village of Unshagi, where we were ex- 
cavating a month since, three kivas are 
laid bare, and as many more will fol- 
low—certainly, no temple of Vesta, nor 
kitchen of chief's house here. Nor is 
there the least evidence that it is only 
“since the conversion of these Indians 
to Christianity” that “the maintenance 
of the perpetual fire in the estufa has 
become exceptional.” As hereabouts 
everyone knows, if there is anything in 
the Pueblo that is untouched by Chris- 
tianity it is the kiva, whose only real 
analogy to the temple of Vesta is that 
(in many examples) it is round! The 
truth is that this bolstering of a sound 
local study, which that of Vestals was, 
by far-sought similitudes often hurts 
rather than helps the case, and throws 
heavy doubt upon any so simple an hy- 
pothesis as that all-fire symbolism is in 
source only the kitchen-maid guarding 
live coals for village convenience. 

Hartley Burr Alexander, who was for 
some years a professor of philosophy, has 
written extensively on matters anthropo- 
logical and sociological, and has contrib- 
uted two volumes to the “Mythology of 
All Races” series. 





Combination in I. ndustry 


CONCENTRATION IN AMERICAN IN- 
DUSTRY. By Harry W. Later. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
1931. $3.75. 

Reviewed by W. O. Scroccs 
F, in the days when T. R. sat in the 
White House, Mr. Average Citizen 
were asked what he regarded as the 
most important problem before the 

American people he would have replied, 

“It’s the trusts, of course.” The last twen- 

ty-five years have brought great changes. 

Combination in industry has reached a 

scale never dreamed of by the trust- 

baiters of a generation ago, and yet the 
people do not become excited about it as 
they used to do. One explanation which 
has been offered is that big business be- 
haves much better to-day than it did at 
the beginning of the century. Another is 
that, with their automobiles before them 
as examples, the people have become 
convinced of the advantages of large- 
scale organization and no longer regard 
combinations as inherently evil. Still an- 
other explanation is that, since the people 
have learned to trade in the stocks of 

General Motors, Steel, and the Standard 

Oil companies, they have become more 

conservative in their attitude toward 

corporations. 

There is presumably some truth in all 
these explanations. But the fact that pub- 
lic sentiment about the trusts changed 
between 1909 and 1929 is itself an indica- 
tion that it may change again. Indeed, 
some observers are saying that the pen- 
dulum has already begun to swing back 
once more, now that the stock market has 
lost its glamor and small investors and 
speculators are painfully aware of their 
losses on the stocks of some of the big 
mergers. 

All this gives Dr. Laidler’s book a 
peculiar interest. He has packed it with 
information about the latest develop- 
ments in combinations. Many readers will 
be amazed at the story which he tells 
of the concentration which has been tak- 
ing place under their very eyes in the 
oil, steel, copper, aluminum, automobile, 
tobacco, food, chemical, moving picture, 
wearing apparel, water-power, and elec- 
tric industries. The book brings the infor- 
mation on these matters right up to the 
minute. No other single volume contains 
such a wealth of material pertaining to 
the present organization of the forces of 
production and distribution in the United 
States. Moreover, Dr. Laidler knows how 
to make the story interesting and how to 
put life even into a table of figures. 

Most readers will probably find Dr. 
Laidler’s narration of the facts of more 
interest and value than his conclusions as 
set forth in the final chapter. It is here 
that his socialistic leanings cause him to 
depart for a brief space from the detach- 
ment so evident in the rest of the work. 
That is atoned for, however, by the excel- 
lence of the book as a whole. 








Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


9 East 41st Street 
Dear Floyd Dell— 


Some years ago, when you were leading 
the liberal shock troops against the for- 
tress of conservatism, you wrote a novel 
called “Moon-Calf” which shocked the 
elders by talking about Free Love. And 
so, through you, the Younger Generation 
was discovered, amid dismay all around. 

Since then, the Older Generation has 
caught up with the younger in many 
respects. And yet, Youth we have always 
with us; and Youth today, loving in the 
ancient manner but without the financial 
prospects which alone make normal, 
married love practicable, is up against a 
tougher proposition than it ever was. 

And so we are glad that, in LOVE 
WITHOUT MONEY, your new novel, 
you are going to take the part of Youth 
once again against its elders. In Peter and 
Gretchen, you tell of a pair of youngsters 
who—marriage or no marriage—need a 
room of their own with a door to lock, 
and who get it, regardless of finances or 
of harassing families. Many readers, and 
we suppose all conservatives, will strong- 
ly disapprove of their step; yet you have 
made an eloquent plea for their right to 
appeal from laws which they did not make 
and an economic condition for which they 
are not responsible, to the older Law of 
Youth’s Necessity. We are glad you are 
doing this, because LOVE WITHOUT 
MONEY is your best book, a better novel 
than “The Unmarried Father’; and start- 
ing next Tuesday ever so many people are 
going to read it and get nicely shocked out 
of their complacency. 





Sincerely yours, 


Ste. 




















HAVE YOU READ 
THESE BOOKS FROM 


OW) Somerset 
Mau 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR. 
Stories of such people asa gentle- 
man bigamist and a beauty who 
lavished herself on her butler 
...in the smooth, satiric manner 
of Cakes and Ale, Excellent enter- 
tainment—“All of it delighted 
me.”—F.P.A. 3rd Ptg. $2.50 


THE BREADWINNER. Now 
playing on Broadway. Mr. 
Maugham’s sparkling comedy 
about one febellious breadwin- 
ner. $2.50 


THE GENTLEMAN IN THE 
PARLOUR. A novelist’s travel 
notebook, from Rangoon to 
Haiphong. New edition. $2.50 


CAKES AND ALE. One of the 
wickedest and most amusing of 
modern novels. 11¢h Pig. $2.50 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE. 
Probably the greatest autobio- 
graphical novel of ourtime. Uni- 
form with Cakes and Ale, $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY, 
DORAN 














CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROSSETTI 
BY 


Eleanor W. Thomas 


Here is a biographical and criti- 
cal study, showing the various 
influences upon Christina Ros- 
setti as poetess and prose-writer, 
and their effects and relation- 
ships in her life and art. $3.00 
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The Committee of Judges: 
COMTESSE DE CHAMBRUN, An American by birth, her literary 


studies have been crowned by the 
French Academy. She brings to the committee the appreciations of a woman of 
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ad ABBE ERNEST DIMNET, Author of “The Art of Thinking.” a best-seller 
on ag ere for two years. A previous book, “The 
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as also famous, for he is liberal, witty and wise. 
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, tic biography. His popularity in England end Amer- 
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FRENCH BOOK CLUB 


The French Book Club offers you each month 
the leading French book of the month . . . chosen 
in Paris by a committee of three distinguished 
French writers . . . mailed from New York to 


your home address . . . 12 books a year, for 
about 83 cents a book! 


YOU GET THE BEST OF CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE FOR ONLY 


$] O A YEAR 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
KEEP UP YOUR FRENCH? 


Thousands of American men and women read 
French books. Or would like to read them. 

French teachers, to whom the literature of today 
should be as important as the classics. Clubs and 
circles, hungry for a program of up-to-date French 
studies. Cultured Americans, who, having invested 
hundreds of hours and dollars in studying French, 
see their investment vanishing with a sigh, “I wish 
there were some way to keep up my French!” 

But how can they be informed of current French 
literature? No journal reports new French books 
accurately, 

How can they secure them? The few French book 
counters are inaccessible to most people, confusing 
new books and old, good books and poor ones. 


THE NEW FRENCH BOOK CLUB 
FULFILLS THIS NEED 


Twelve of the best new French-books a year . . . 
chosen for current interest to cultured Americans 
and for literary value . . . will offer a guide and 
refreshment to French teachers, a program to clubs 
and circles, and constant pleasure to cultivated men 
and women. 


Organized under the patronage of the highest 
French authorities here and abroad . . . encouraged 
by important Franco-American groups. . . the 
French Book Club is assured of success among 
students and patrons of French literature in 
America. 


BECOME A 
CHARTER MEMBER NOW 


Would it not have delighted you to receive, im- 
mediately upon publication, such books as Maurois’ 
Byron, Princesse Bibesco’s Catherine-Paris, Foch’s 
Mémoirs, Morand’s New-York? 

Such books are today being written, being pub- 
lished in France. 

You cannot afford to miss them. You cannot 
afford to wait for translations. No language loses 
so much as French when translated into our heavier, 
shorter, blunter English. To appreciate the new 
masterpieces fully, you must read them in the 
original. 

Join the great group of cultivated men and 
women, to whom the reading of French in the 
original is still—as it has always been—the mark 
of an inner circle of fine taste. 


HOW THE FRENCH BOOK OF THE MONTH IS CHOSEN 





Three of the most distinguished French writers, Mme. la Comtesse de Cham- 
brun, M. l’Abbé Dimnet, M. André Maurois, in cooperation with the Paris editorial SIGN, TEAR OFF, AND MAIL THE COUPON, WITH CHEQUE, FOR A CHARTER MEMBERSHIP IN 
secretary of the French Book Club, Miss Julie Kernan, examine the current about- THE FRENCH BOOK CLUB, 441 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 
to-be-published manuscripts of all the leading French publishing houses. 

From these they choose the book of the month. 

This is then purchased, in French, in the Paris trade edition, and shipped to FRENCH BOOK CLUB, 
the New York office of the French Book Club in bulk. ee 

New York City. 

It is then immediately mailed to members of the French Book Club, individu- hist lied: Gud cay chneqes fer $20 tee mami te the Poedh Oak 
ally, to their house addresses. Club, entitling me to 12 new French books a year. I understand that the 

You receive it practically simultaneously with its publication in Paris. oat Sock will mock mo ently in Neveniben 

You pay less than bookstore per-copy prices .. . less than 83 cents a book . . . urs seal ait eile Sle ahaa tk ndragniisgain ainaildoetinaiechiaiee ll 
$10 a year. Miss 

What a small sum to assure your investment in your French studies! How ee oe ee Oe ae RNC RE ee EE a RC OE a: 

7 many more pleasure-hours it provides than $10 spent on an evening of dinner-and- 

theatre, or a small purchase at a shop. How little to secure the enjoyment and IN aie RG aN A cepts dees Dic ase anu tee GONE hod ctde 55 Us IDE 6 2 Rb ah 
benefit that twelve great French books can give! en 
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] TAKE THE 
SWORD 


by ESME WINCFIELD- 
STRATFORD 


Author of 
“Those Earnest Victorians,’ 
“The History of British Civilization,” etc. 






























N account of war and its effect on 
man and civilization, from the days 
of the cave man to the present. 


@ The 
author examines the Great Captains, from 
Alexander to the leaders in the World 
War, and contends that only the innate 
stupidity of the military mind has saved 
civilization from even greater catas- 
trophes. @ And he finds that the decline 
of great nations inevitably followed their 
wars of aggression. @ As for the future, 
science has already made the destructive 
forces in the world far greater than the 
constructive energy. Will the disease of 
war be cured? 


Fully indexed $4.00 


We present this work as one of the most important 
and challenging publications of recent years about a 
problem of vital interest to every intelligent man and 
woman. 


WILLIAM MORROW & CO. 





























































“A modern Bewick ...Consummate examples of an 
art that is at once supremely naturalistic and supremely 
decorative.” —London Times. 


THE LIFE STORY 
OF BEASTS 


by ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 





A distinguished artist and naturalist now 
does for beasts what he did for birds in 
his earlier volume, The Life Story of 
Birds. He discusses the courtship of 
beasts, beasts as parents, beasts as hunters, 
and as hunted. It is full of fascinating, 
authentic information about not only the 
familiar but the strange animals too. Mr. 
Daglish’s woodcuts are unique for their 
decorative qualities, their skilful line, and 
their faithfulness. IJ//us. with 20 full page 
. woodcuts and many small woodcuts. $3.00 





by RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 

The story of James Brock, and his adjustment to life. From a sheltered 
existence, James finds himself alone in the world after the death of his mother. 
In London he lodges in the home of the robust Mrs. Vibert, her bibulous 
husband, and her two daughters: one, capricious and irresistible; the other, 
exquisite and steadfast. James shares their chaotic, intense life—and develops 
amazingly. “The most beguiling book that has appeared for a long time, not 
because it is about charming people, but because of the author’s lucid style, 
her excellently controlled sense of humor, and her power.”—London Times. 
$2.50 





ICE IN EGYPT 


by A. M. MacCRINDLE 


Egypt! Cairo! Dirty, delightful, smelly. Have 
you ever been there? The crafty vendor of ice, 
the amorous laundryman, the sly policeman, and 
a dozen other vivid characters come alive in this 
tragi-comedy of modern Egyptian life. “Really 
exciting as well as amusing. The book is written with an easy flow. It does 
not ‘whitewash’ these Egyptian small deer, nor does it jeer at them; it makes 
of them excellent reading.”—London Times. $2.00 
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“A Comedy of Youth. Full of fun and full of beauty.”—London Times. 
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Round About Parnassus 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





HAD heard of James Feibleman’s 

Death of the God in Mexico (Liv- 

eright) before it came to me, and 

the flap of its jacket brandished the 
names of Donne, Emily Dickinson, and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson in connection 
with the merits of Mr. Feibleman’s poe- 
try. I expected great things. I was dis- 
appointed. 

This new poet is curiously without ear. 
He is like a singer who should flat most 
of the time. He is curiously without any 
real sensitivity to the shape, sound, and 
color of words. And an analysis of his 
cerebration reveals very little of moment 
under elaborate verbiage. Some of his 
lines are really so awkward that one 
wonders for a moment whether he 
should not be assigned to the shelf where 
repose James Byron Elmore and James 
Gordon Coogler. In his “Defense of In- 
tellectual Verse,” for instance, be avers: 


The clicking of the cogs of long abuse 

Left by the war, brought poets to com- 
plain; 

And though it seems we cannot sing 
again, 

Queer sounds have lifted up and broken 
loose. 


They have indeed. 

He has difficulty in following through 
a figure of speech. Another poem, “Fi- 
asco,” begins 


Negatives in my canister 
Keep juicy images of her 


and we are immediately involved in con- 
fusion. In the first place I never heard 
of negatives being kept in a canister, and 
the epithet “juicy” applied to the image 
on a negative is singularly horrible. The 
poem is brief, anyway, but the last verse 
runs as follows: 


Alas! no kodak beckons back 
My lady, nor has it the knack 
Of rubbing off a love’s shellac. 


Shellac, of course, has nothing to do 
with negatives,—or with love, though a 
“beating-up” is now known to gangsters 
as a “shellacking.” And if the kodak’s 
presentation of the image of his lady did 
not satisfy the poet in restoring her to 
him as she actually was, and if it also 
had not the knack of disillusioning him 
with her as he knew she was,—well, 
about which is he complaining?» Again, 
in “Faun and Counter-Faun,” he de- 
clares 


We are no more than nymph and faun 
In the zoo of my despair. 


Now a certain wild delight may doubt- 
less be derived from the contemplation 
of the state of despair as a zoo, but it 
would be a very queer zoo indeed that 
included nymphs and fauns among its 
animals. The goat-thighed faun was, al- 
lowably, part animal; the nymph, never; 
save in the sense that we are all ani- 
mals. It is this unprecise mixture of im- 
ages that simply will not mix, that con- 
stitutes one great fault of Mr. Feible- 
man’s verse. The effect is meant to be 
startling, but most certainly it does not 
waylay. The power of poetry inheres in 
the fact that its words properly used 
raise a variety of distinct associations, but 
when the words are so used that the 
associations become hopelessly scram- 
bled, the effect upon the mind is—to re- 
turn to the poet’s reference to the photo- 
graphic negative—that of a plate or film 
where several quite different pictures 
have been superimposed upon one an- 
other. 

Then there is the question of syntax. 
At the very start, in the first lines of 
the first section of “Death of the God 
in Mexico,” I read, 


Of rain in the walls of my father’s house, 

The long, thin, years or the insuperable 
foison, 

I had no rest nor change, 


and was immediately halted. Surely one 
has “no rest or change” from “rain in the 
walls, etc.,” and not of them. With the 
best will in the world to find this title 
poem all I hoped it would be, the brief 
narrative in three parts seemed to me 
strangely fumbling. Not much farther on 
a sonnet, “Jewish Farmers,” yielded up 
this most memorable line 


We met back at the store and fell on soup 
which is surely worthy of “The Stuffed 





Owl!” Turn two pages and I find “El 
Greco” beginning 


With circular circumstance become in- 
sidious, 

which, to me means, purely and simply, 

nothing at all. From Einstein we now 

know that space is curved, but that cir- 

cumstance was circular we had as yet 

no inkling. Can this thing be? 

Again, take the octave of the sonnet, 
“Of Particles.” I set it forth, frankly, as 
a horrible example. And by whatever 
delicate method I elect, however, warily I 
stalk it, however swiftly I pounce from 
covert, I fail to understand it. Technically 
it has almost every single fault a son- 
net should not possess. 


With many details life is made complex; 

Love flies above ‘them; they are not de- 
tested; 

Genius ignores them; random interests 
vested 

May alternate with passions other than 
sex. 

Better the scorching plain with myriad 
treks 

On sameness soil. That voyager is bested 

Whose struggles toward some end the 
means arrested; 

He chokes by the delicate method he 
elects. 


That is the debit side. Open the book 
again, however, to pages 32 and 33 and 
you find two brevities that, if they do not 
contain the soul of wit, are still neatly 
turned. In Part Three there are merits 
to “Lakeview Junction,” though the next 
minute one comes in “New Orleans” 
upon a last line, “The waltz of the 
dance,” and wonders at the tautology, 
inasmuch as the waltz is a dance. 
“Chemical Aberration” in Part Four is 
a fair bit of pessimism, and I see I for- 
got to mention “The Old Men” in Part 
Two, which presents us with a really in- 
teresting intuition. I may say in the 
words of Mr. Feibleman that in his book 
“What irritates us most Is possibilities’ 
line.” He has possibilities, but at pres- 
ent his language is just all over the shop, 
and he can display such utter lack of 
discrimination as to include in his vol- 
ume a poem beginning: 


I will make a foetus in a living belly, 
The world shall have it back again. 

My covert has been dark and smelly; 
My works have caused me untold pain. 


In contemplating those four lines I 
cannot but understand his dismay as ex- 
pressed in the last. 


May Lewis in Red Drumming in the 
Sun (Knopf) is as deft at versification 
as the poet we have been discussing 
is awkward. Her introductory poem, 
“Rhythm,” stumbles at the end. But the 
rest of her book of lyrics, generally 
brief, is musical and accomplished. It 
yields no great lyricism. It does not move 
me particularly. It lacks power. But it 
is usually interesting, the display of a 
quick mind sobered by experience; and 
Miss Lewis can sometimes say a good 
deal in small compass. 


BRIDGES 
A slender bridge 
Over a stream 
Is a girl’s arm 
Outstretched in dream. 


A great bridge 
Across a river 
Is a womans’ body— 
The life-giver. 


And naturally, when I came to “Study 
in Vermilion,” I was quite beguiled: 


’ Vegetable gardens have their beauty; 


The feathery carrot top, the earth-dark 
red 

Of beet stalk and the blue-green cabbage 
head, 

The bean vine and the frail flower of the 
potato, 

The purple egg-plant and carmine to- 
mato. 





The new typographical dress of The 
Saturday Review, with its dignity and 
beauty, and the opportunities given for a 
flexible first page, and an increased legi- 
bility for the departmental and special 
reviewing sections of the magazine, is 
from the skilful hands of Carl Rollins, 
Printer to Yale University. 
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Karlfeldt, Poet of Sweden 


By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 





UST another Nobel Prize winner. 

One senses the first thought of the 

average literatus, as Walt Whitman 

would have called him, on hearing 
that the Nobel Prize has been posthum- 
ously conferred upon Erik Axel Karlfeldt, 
a Swedish lyric poet. Here is another 
writer whom nobody has ever heard of 
and whom nobody outside his own coun- 
try will hear of very long. 

And yet in one respect the present win- 
ner was unique. Karlfeldt was the only 
man to refuse a Nobel Prize. It was first 
offered to him some ten years ago, but he 
declined on the grounds that he was un- 
known outside of Sweden and that the 
number of Swedish novelists would seem 
out of proportion, Selma Lagerléf and 
Verner von Heidenstam being already on 
the honor role. Also, as he was of the 
Swedish Literary Academy which made 
the award, its dean in fact, his election by 
his fellow members would be doubly sus- 
pect. One begins to divine in this clear- 
thinking, fame-shy man a character con- 
siderably out of the ordinary even among 
eminent writers. 

But Karlfeldt the man interests us at 
present only as we find him in Karlfeldt 
the author. How can the English-reading 
public pass upon his claims to the high 
honor which he alone declined? A novel- 
ist has obviously a much better chance of 
being read in a foreign language than has 
a poet. Hardly any modern poetry is read 
to any extent in English translation, which 
is a pity. The standard of verse transla- 
tion has been greatly improved in the 
past generation; instead of metric para- 
phrases we have been getting a good many 
versions that are poems in their own right, 
that render the original emotion and tech- 
nique almost, perhaps sometimes quite, at 
first hand. The assertion may be boldly 
ventured that if any contemporary poetry 
can be so rendered into English, it is 
poetry such as that of Karlfeldt. The idiom 
of Swedish verse is precisely that of Eng- 
lish, and Karlfeldt, being a poet of sub- 
stance rather than of stylistic novelty, 
need lose but little of his original vigor 
and charm. 

What has the output of Karlfeldt been? 
Unlike most poets nowadays, he has 
written practically no prose. Neither has 
he attempted any long narrative pieces. 
He has written only lyrics: lyrics of 
Swedish nature and peasant life, with a 
small number of a more personal charac- 
ter. As to form, the sonnet is not in his 
repertory, and rarely the song. He writes 
mostly in regular stanzas; of the ten thou- 
sand or so lines in his six smallish vol- 
umes hardly any are unrhymed. There is 
often something rather set and measured 
in his accent. 

And yet what a false idea all the pre- 
liminary facts are giving! To read Karl- 
feldt—in his own language, of course—is 
to live with exquisite intimacy the rich 
and bracing outdoor life in his native 
province of Dalecarlia; the region of 
bright dresses and dark forests; of calm 
lakes and storm-breeding mountains; of 
ancient superstitions, droll humor, and 
strong individuality. The average modern 
poet takes all his time telling us what he 
is; Karlfeldt tells us what he sees and 
does. He is intensely objective. Neither 
filmy vagueness nor dry abstraction are 
to his taste. But it is essential to add that, 
brilliant as are Karlfeldt’s surfaces, they 
are never mere surfaces. He chants in 
overtones, he opens vistas; if he says 
much, he makes us dream more. 

Let us hear him speak for himself, at 
least in as far as translation will permit. 
The opening stanzas of “Mountain Storm” 
are typical both of his elemental passion 
and of his artistic control: 


Rough, heavy hands are fumbling at the 
door, 

And shoulders rock the beams with sa- 
vage glee: 

“Out of my path, gray kennel where men 


flee 
While earth’s heart quivers to the mid- 
night’s roar!” 


The trolls, weighed down with silence, 
now wax bold 

To chant their hell-hymns on the moun- 
tain crest. 

The dismal clouds rush forth in mad un- 
rest 

And sweep the plain with drooping man- 

tle-fold. 





This passage combines very precise and 
keen observation with an equally re- 
markable sense of emotional background. 
Karlfeldt describes only what an average 
peasant might feel on such an occasion, 
but he describes it with the inspired im- 
agery of a master. To speak in terms of 
music, we have here a folk motif de- 
veloped into a symphonic poem. 

For contrast we may take the delicate 
lines of “The Silent Songs”: 


Like the cool of early spring was our love 

Ere the joy of earth finds tongue, 

Though the spirit divines that the blue 
above 

Is warm with the breath of song. 

Like a swan returned from the south, the 
sun 

Sang proud on its flight afar; 

And the moon, a cuckoo, when day was 
done, 

Saluted the evening star. 


Here again is freshness of impulse and 
graceful finality of style. There is “the 
breath of song” both in first love and in 
early spring, that sweetness of melodies 
unheard which was caught by the sensi- 
tive ear of Keats. In fact, as one lives 
oneself more and more deeply into the 
poetry of Karlfeldt, one has the growing 
impression that, had the soul of the Eng- 
lish poet been transported to Dalecarlia, 
his pen would have written lines like 
these. 

We may summarize Karlfeldt’s person- 
ality by saying that he is the highly 
trained spokesman of a primitive society, 
a man with the heritage of Burns and the 
long, careful training of Tennyson. His 
strength is less in any one poetic faculty 
than in an even development of all. This 
makes him less startling on first acquain- 
tance but more delightful on long ac- 
quaintance. He stays with one as does the 
Browning of “Filippo Lippi.” 

We should not omit to give a specimen 
of Karlfeldt’s more vernacular style. The 
following is from “Snake Song”: 


But now I think of snakes, I mind another 
class of beast, 

That’s twice as false and slippery and 
dangerous at least. 


They say the snake will crouch among the 
bushes, and its eye 

Can glitter so it fascinates a bird that 
comes too nigh. 


The girl, though, can go anywhere and 
shoot her witching glance 

Wherever she takes notice of a passing 
pair of pants. 


Karlfeldt is in his most characteristic 
mood when he combines humor with 
earnest in the series of “Dalecarnian 
Frescoes in Rhyme.” These are poems on 
native wall paintings, where scenes from 
the Bible are rendered in terms of the 
artist’s own environment. In “The As- 
sumption of Elijah,” for instance, the 
prophet has “a Sunday hat and leather 
coat, a stout whip in his hand, and a 
green umbrella by his knee.” Somewhat 
like the climax of Vachel Lindsay’s “Gen- 
eral Booth” are the final stanzas describ- 
ing the heavenly progress of his steeds: 


Fire flashes from their nostrils, fire is in 
their muscles, too, 

And they gallop through the firmament 
so fast 

That soon they reach the Milky Way, that 
golden avenue, 

And near the gates of Paradise at last. 


Then Our Lord comes out and stands on 
the stairway of his hall: 

“Thou art welcome, worthy prophet, step 
right in!” 

And he beckons to an angel groom, who 
hastens at his call 

And leads the sweating chargers to their 
bin. 


It is in this combination of sturdy real- 
ity and imaginative power that the special 
charm of Karlfeldt lies. It has already en- 
deared him deeply to his own people, and 
whatever of his quality can be transmitted 
through another language should win him 
a much wider appreciation. The genius of 
Burns gave universality to Ayrshire, 
which is a much less picturesque region 
than Dalecarlia. Conceive the emotions 
of a Scotchman on hearing Burns alluded 
to as “just another Nobel Prize winner.” 
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Winner of the National Arts Club 
$3,000 Prize for the Best Book on 
“The Soul of America” 


IN DEFENSE OF 
TOMORROW > 


| By ROBERT D. BOWDEN 


This work was selected by William Allen White, 

Ida Tarbell, Hamlin Garland, Henry Goddard 
Leach, and — Austin to receive the prize of- 
fered by Mr. John G. Agar for the Seek which 
i would present the best view of America as a whole 
! —the good as well as the bad in its cultural and 
| spiritual life. Mr. Bowden gives an able and clear- 





cut answer to the critics who decry American civ- 
ilization. Everyone interested in the future of 
the nation will find In Defense of Tomorrow heart- 
ening and stimulating reading. $2.00 






















Portrait of 


| By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
All of the characteristics and qualities of the traditional 
American were fused to an unusual degree in William 


Winship, a man of Maine whose life is recounted in this 
hook with charm, humor, and gusto. y 


**The Stuff of Great Poetry’’ 


MATTHIAS | 
AT THE DOOR 
| 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S 
Third Printing 


“In Matthias at the Door, Mr. Robinson has done it again. 
It is unquestionably the finest long poem he has written 
since Tristram. It glows with a rich vitality and has beauty 
of phrasing, shrewd and telling characterization, keen in- 
sight into life, and a prodigality of arresting lines.” 

—Boston Transcript $1.75 


New Poem 





JOHN R. OLIVER’S New Novel 


ARTICLE THIRTY-TWO 


By the author of Victim and Victor 
To be published October 27 


When George and Miriam Stanley were married they re- 
solved to be free of “the unhealthy mental atmosphere of 
a clergyman’s home” in which each of them had been 
brought up. What happened to them and their resolution 
is the story which Dr. Oliver tells in this new novel with 
the power that has marked all of his preceding work. $2.50 












Second Printing 


THE DESTROYER 


By ERNEST POOLE 
The kaleidoscopic life of New York — Broadway, Park 


Avenue, the Bowery, Wall Street, is the scene in which 
Mr. Poole casts this story of Jack Wyckoff, rebel against 
the shams and hypocrisies which he sees in America. $2.00 


History 


A HISTORY OF SWEDEN 


By A. A. STOMBERG 


A book in the English language which recites the history 
of Sweden from the earliest times to the present day has 
long been a desideratum. Prof. Stomberg has written that 
book in A History of Sweden, which tells the complete 
story clearly and interestingly. $8.50 











A History of the United States 
Since the Civil War 
By ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER 


Volume IV of Dr. Oberholtzer’s history extends the record 
from 1878 to 1888, and presents a new view of the period 
based on original sources. $5.25 


At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ NEW YORK 
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CRANMER 


Arehbishop of Canterbury, 1533-1556 
By Hilaire Belloe 


By the author of “Richelieu”? and “Wolsey” 


This man was to die . . . He had been Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the cowardly tool of any faction in power, the priest who 
wedded a lawful wife, the genius who wrote the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and wrought the cleavage of England from United 
Christendom. He had tried to buy his life with seven recantations. 
“Repent!” screamed the mob. Now, suddenly, he stood up, faced 
the judges and defied them... . 


$5.00 


16 illustrations. 





















UOTABLE 
VOLUME ONE AND wo POEMS 


Compiled by THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 

In literature, letters and conversation the vogue of quo- 
tation grows. Among,these more than 1000 “Quota- 
ble’ poems are the old favorites and the contemporary 
writers—Sandburg, Lindsay, Kemp and others. A use- 
ful, fascinating set for public speakers, writers, critics, 
dramatic readers, teachers and all who know the de- 
light of good poetry. Volume One or Volume Two, 
$2.50. The set boxed $5.09. “Deserves the attention 
of thinking America..." Edwin Markham. 


Magqni cent 
t Obsession 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 

Book lovers are discovering this great story in grow- 
ing numbers. Tenth large printing now selling. 
Mixes mystery, travel, adventure and romance with 
a startling philosophy of “Getting What You 
Want.” $2.50 
“Shows how one may live powerfully and _ glori- 
ously. The story is told with dramatic effect.” 
Saturday Review of Literature. 

















TWO MINUTE 
STORIES 


by Carl S. Patton 


THE BIBLE THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 
by Dr. Herbert L. Willett 


A readable, engrossing story of what the Bible 
is, where it came from, who wrote it, and 


Wha : s no nually in need of good i. 7 A 
What parent is ~~ ee ern ~ 8 why. Written for the average mind, in engag- 
short story-talks which are good stories, and at ing style, by one of America’s foremost biblical 
the same time are sure to influence character? scholars. $2.50 
A popular Los Angeles minister here tells 53 “Comes nearer than any other + 
fascinating stories, and we do not wonder that book to telling all that the 

average man wants to know 
the boys and girls who listened to them came about the Bible.*’ The Chris- e} % 
back for more! $1.25 tian Century. RY My 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 


440 S. Dearborn Street 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York, N Y. 





The Mark of 
Worthy Books 


Jake Zeitlin of the PRIMAVERA PRESS announces a book 


LIBROS CALIFORNIANOS 








by PHit TOWNSEND HANNA 
A bibliographical essay on the 25 most important books 


2 
fe 
he 
on California. 1000 copies. $1 [wrappers], $1.50 [boards]. 4 
a 
is? 





Jake Zeitlin : 705', West 6th Street : Los Angeles : California 
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Points of View 





Hatter’s Castle 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I have just read the fourth review of 
“Hatter’s Castle,’ and am more than ever 
disgusted with the lack of guts manifested 
by the present generation of reviewers. 

The review I have in mind goes on and 
on and on about Victorian novels, the fact 
that the book is too long, that many of the 
speeches between characters could have 
been cut down, and finishes by telling us 
that the book deserves a place alongside 
“The Old Wive’s Tale.” 

Bosh! There is no comparison to be 
made. And all this talk about Victorian 
novels, and the book’s being too long, is 
just a mess of supposedly esoteric tommy- 
rot. Reviewers go in for that stuff about 
two hundred per cent. 

“Hatter’s Castle” is the strongest book 
that has come out of contemporary fiction. 
And Mr. Cronin comes closer to the genius 
of Thomas Hardy than any man writing 
today. He has the same philosophical 
detachment; the same power of moving 
prose; the same preoccupation with the 
tragic aspects of life as the master. He 
lacks only—or he gains; it all depends on 
your attitude towards fiction—the color- 
ing of his own philosophy of life. For, so 
far as he lets you know, he has none. The 
book is written with the majesty of a god. 
It depicts a life, and the lives affected by 
it. That is all. And when that is done as 
Mr. Cronin does it, completely, richly, 
fully, then the objective touch in modern 
literature has reached its highest point. 
A Hemingway, or a Faulkner, does this 
kind of thing. But they, and all the minor 
half-wits that ape them, don’t do it ALL. 
They try to be scientific, and consequently 
leave out about six-tenths of the picture. 
Mr. Cronin, on the other hand, gives you 
the picture with every completeness. You 
don’t see it, you feel it. You feel the full 
force of the story, the full force of Brodie’s 
madness, the full force of tragedies in- 
spired by his madness. But you don’t 
know what Mr. Cronin feels about it. 
That, I maintain, is a difficult stunt, and 
it is the acme of what modern literature 
tries to attain. The others haven’t done it, 
and in their failure lies our right in in- 
sisting that modern literature falls down 
just because there is none of the author 
in it. But Cronin shows us our fallacy. His 
tragedy has the fulness of the Greeks, and 
but emphasizes the fact that the moderns, 
could they do what they talk of, wouldn’t 
be so modern after all. 

There is but one false touch in the 
whole book. The happy ending for Mary 
and the Doctor doesn’t belong. Mary has 
been done with, and would have better 
returned to London. And the Doctor 
should have remained the dispassionate 
creature he has been all along. 

Brodie, though, is pictured complete. 
And, best of all, he is admirable. One feels 
no pity for him—he is solid, and even the 
contemptible couple who seem to have 
bested him would never dare return to 
his section of England. But all this does 
not belong here. Better to leave it for 
the reviewers who look at literature like 
a scientist looking at a bug, and who find 
the bug wanting because he isn’t as they 
are. They’re the boys for you! 

BERTRAM ENOS. 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


Reference Books 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mr. Rollins says (Oct. 3) “there is lit- 
tle question that all reference books 
should be made as slim as possible,” ap- 
parently by thin paper. That depends on 
who is to use the book, and how much. 
Thin paper is all right for a book to 
be little used, or for a private shelf 
where shelf-room is scanty and the book 
will be used only by a man who knows 
how to use a book. But if it is an office 
library and there are in the office thirty 
people who have nothing in common ex- 
cept the degree of A. B., I know by ex- 
perience that the paper needs to be stiff. 
The thin-paper volume, even if it be 
only a supplement used much less than 
the main cyclopedia, will be rapidly 
crumpled into uselessness. For a book 
very much used, even if used by a 
careful man, there is the further point 
that thin paper wastes time in turning 
the leaves, because the thinner leaves 
are harder to separate. 





As to another aspect of slimness, I am 
strongly in favor of reducing fhe num- 
ber of pages in a book of reference by 
making the pages large. As far as shelf- 
room goes the matter may be (to use a 
not-inappropriate idiom) as broad as it 
is long; but the fewer the pages, the less 
of the drudgery of turning leaves to find 
the right one among so many. 

Steven T. ByIncTon. 

Ballard Vale, Mass. 


War Book Reviewing 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Is it too much to ask that would-be re- 
viewers of war books should occasionally 
consult J. N. Cru’s monumental “Té- 
moins”? If they did, they might dissemi- 
nate less blatherdash. What are we to 
think of a reviewer who, just after men- 
tioning Barbusse as an “honestly realistic 
writer,” speaks of a book published in 
1931 but “written down .. . in 1917, long 
before any literary description of actual 
battle scenes could have gotten into print 

. ?” (Italics mine.) “Témoins” (p.556) 
could have told this blurbster that “Le 
Feu” appeared in serial form in L’@uvre 
beginning with August, 1916, and in a vol- 
ume in January, 1917. Incidentally, M. Cru 
has some devastating comments on the 
“honest realism” of both Barbusse and 
Remarque. Of another book, seldom men- 
tioned in America, “Jusqu’a 1’Yser,” by 
Max Deauville, published in September, 
1917, M. Cru has this to say: “Un chef 
d’ceuvre parmi les souvenirs des combat- 
tants, aussi bien au point de vue littéraire 
qu’au point de vue document fidéle.” M. 
Cru elsewhere refers to Deauville as “un 
des dix meilleurs auteurs de la guerre.” 
How long is our patience to be abused by 
the proclamation of Barbusse and Rem- 
arque as realistic writers of war scenes? 
If we cannot save the word realistic from 
Babel, we had best consign it to the scrap 
pile. 

Reed College. 

BENJAMIN M. WoopsrInce. 


James Gates Percival 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I am writing a biography of the poet- 
scholar James Gates Percival (1795-1856) , 
generally recognized as the most learned 
man of his time. As a poet, physician, 
linguist, and geologist he entered into 
correspondence with a wide circle of 
friends. These letters, as well as other 
Percival MMS and references to him in 
diaries and letters, I am anxious to exam- 
ine. Will S. R. L. readers who are ac- 
quainted with the location of such mate- 
rials address me at 2013 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.? 

Harry R. WaARFEL. 


John Bailey’s Books 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sr: 

Christopher Morley’s mention of John 
Bailey reminds me that his “Claims of 
French Poetry” is the best introduction 
to that whole branch of letters, so derout- 
ing to the English mind. He stills the gibes 
of the partly lettered. Take his book as a 
text, and as a reader Belloc’s “Avril.” 

Morris BisHop. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 





On October 23rd and 24th, invited by 
the University of Virginia, a group of dis- 
tinguished Southern writers meet at the 
university for a conference on such prob- 
lems as the relation between Southern 
writers and their public, and particular 
questions relating to Southern literature 
in its present very interesting stage. 
Among the writers are to be James 
Branch Cabell, Ellen Glasgow, DuBose 
and Dorothy Heyward, Archibald Hen- 
derson, Paul Green, Mary Johnston, Julia 
Peterkin, Donald Davidson, Allen Tate, 
Laurence Stallings, Amelie Rives, Jose- 
phine Pinckney, William Faulkner, Emily 
Clark, Isa Glenn, Cale Young Rice, Sher- 
wood Anderson, and Struthers Burt. 





The Editors of the newly organized 
French Book Club announce that André 
Maurois, the Comtesse de Chambrun, 
née Longworth, and Abbé Ernest Dimnet 
will constitute their selecting committee. 
The first book will be announced and 
delivered in the first week of November. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Biography 
THE MYSTERIOUS MADAME: HEL- 
ENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY. By 
C. E. BecHoFerR-RosBerts. Brewer & War- 
ren. 1931. $3.50. 


It is fitting that the centenary of Ma- 
dame Blavatsky’s birth should be cele- 
brated by an authentic biography of that 
remarkable woman—though hardly one 
of which she herself would have ap- 
proved. During her lifetime she gave the 
world a number of highly romantic (and 
mutually inconsistent) accounts of her 
career, all of them, however, mentioning 
two early trips to India which she prob- 
ably never took, study in a Tibetan mon- 
astery, which she certainly never enjoyed, 
and meetings with Mahatmas who never 
existed. The repeated exposures of her 
charlatanism were regarded by her fol- 
lowers as the customary persecution of 
the righteous, and in their eyes she lived 
and died a martyr to her religion. The 
truth, now first fully set forth by Mr. 
Bechofer-Roberts in an intensely inter- 
esting biography, was very different from 
this orthodox account. 

Of aristocratic birth, wayward in child- 





hood and reckless in youth, early married | 
to a Russian general whom she almost | 


immediately deserted, Helena Blavatsky 
passed those years when she was supposed 
to be studying theosophy at the feet of 
Hindu sages as the mistress first of an 
opera singer named Metrovich and then 
of the Baron Nicholas Meyendorff, by 
one or other of whom she had an ille- 
gitimate child; initiated by Meyendorff, 
an ardent spiritualist and friend of D. D. 
Home, in the mysteries of his religion, 
she became a medium, and it was as a 
devotee of spiritualism that she came to 
America in 1873 and captured the credu- 
lous Colonel Olcott as her press agent. 
Finding that spiritualism was not a going 
concern, she soon abandoned it, and with 
Olcott’s aid organized the Theosophical 
Society for the study of Egyptian mysti- 
cism, gradually altered into a study of 
Hindu mysticism. Her spiritual “control,” 
John King, became a “Master of Luxor,” 
and eventually bifurcated into the two 
Mahatmas, Morya and Koot Hoomi, Hindu 
rishis of the Himalayas, by whose magical 
aid she claimed to perform all sorts of 
prestidigitory marvels. The Theosophical 
Society failing to prosper and her two 
volume mélange of plagiarisms, “Isis Un- 
veiled,” falling dead from the press, she 
and Olcott sailed for India in 1878. There 
they built up a considerable following 
until in 1885 an investigator of the Society 
for Psychical Research proved that Ma- 
dame Blavatsky was guilty of habitual 
fraud and trickery. Ill and discredited, she 
returned to Europe to take up her weary 
fight alone—and within five years she had 
gained a larger following than ever! In- 
domitable in courage, a shrewd judge of 
human psychology, utterly devoid of the 
snuffling sanctimoniousness that usually 
goes with the pseudo-mystic type, she 
was an impressive old humbug who had 
come to believe her own cock-and-bull 
stories, and, appealing to men’s ineradica- 
ble love of magic, did not appeal in vain. 


OKLAHOMA CrrTy’s YouNGER LEADERS. By 
Rex Harlow. Oklahoma City: Rex Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Over Famous TuresHotps. By Ariadne 
Gilbert. Century. $2. 

Wrrx Bos Davis HirHER AND Yon. By Rob- 
ert H. Davis. Appleton. $2. 

Cuartes Lewis Statrery. By Howard 
Charles Robbins. Harpers. $2.50. 

THe STRANGE CAREER OF Mr. Hoover. By 
John Hamill. Faro. $3.75. 

Bopycuarp UNSEEN. By Vincenzo d’Aqui- 
la. Smith. $2.50. 

THe Map Monk. By R. T. M. Scott. Ken- 
dall. $2. 

I Text Everyruinc. By Edward Holton 
James. Geneva, Switzerland: Kundig. 


Fiction 
CANE JUICE. By Jonn Earte UHLER. 

Century. 1931. $2.50. 

Mr. Uhler chooses an interesting theme 
in a picturesque setting. The story of a 
’Cajun boy in the Louisiana sugar cane 
country who is fired to devote his life 
to research and save the planters from 
impending ruin is one which has possi- 
bilities. In Mr. Uhler’s hands the tale of 
young Couvillon becomes primarily a 
cheap novel of undergraduate rowdyism 
at Louisiana State University; with foot- 





ball heroics, much drinking, and such 
stuff. The crude figure of the young 
’Cajun does leave some sense of dignity 
and strength but this is but a faint im- 
pression in a welter of tawdriness. The 
university authorities have made an is- 
sue of “Cane Justice,” by discharging Pro- 
fessor Uhler for misrepresenting his uni- 
versity. 


Miscellaneous 


NUDISM IN MODERN LIFE. By Maurice 

ParMELEE. Knopf. 193i. $3. 

This is the revised edition of a first- 
hand experience with the gymnosophist 
cult in Germany which not only describes 
the characteristic life of a nudist health 
and recreation community but goes pretty 
thoroughly into the hygiene and philos- 
ophy of the custom. It is the most satis- 
factory account of this interesting move- 
ment which has appeared, and is abund- 
antly illustrated with pictures, some of 
which are more convincing than others. 


THe GLascow UNIversitTy Press. Glasgow: 
Macklehose. 

Pitotinc Mopern Youtu. By William S. 
Sadler, M.D. Funk & Wagnalls $3.50. 
CONFESSIONS OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 
Everyman’s Library. Dutton. 2 vols. 90 

cents each. 

Tue Batic States. By Heze Spaull. Mac- 
millan. $1. 

Arabia. By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. Mac- 
millan. $1. 

Memo—Go_ F'IsuING. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $4. 

Laspork AGREEMENTS IN CoAL MIneEs. By 
_ Bloch. Russell Sage Foundation. 

2. 

A Jew Speaks. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 
Edited by James Waterman Wise. Har- 
pers. $2.50. 

HENLEY’s TWENTIETH CENTURY Book of 
Ten Thousand Recipes, Formulas, and 
Processes, Edited by Gardner D. His- 
cox. Norman W. Henley. $4. 

Great Storms. By L. G. Carr Laughton 
and V. Heddon. Payson. $1.25. 

THE CRUISE OF THE ALERTE. By E. F. Knight. 
Payson. $1.25. 

STRANGE ADVENTURES OF THE SEA. By J. G. 
Lockhart. Payson. $1.25. 

THE CASE AGAINST BirtH Controu. By E. 
Roberts Moore. Century. $2.50. 

THE Union oF Souts. By H. I. H. Alexan- 
der of Russia. Roerich Museum Press. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PRINTED MApPs OF 
MicuicAaNn. By Louis C. Karpinski. Mich- 
igan Historical Sommission. 

HEALTH THROUGH WILL Power. By James J. 
Walsh. Stratford. $2. 

Wary BE Arraw? By Leon Mones. Strat- 
ford. $1. 


By Bob Becker. 


Poetry 


THE POEMS OF CATULLUS. Translated 
by Horace Grecory. With drawings by 
ZuenyA Gay. Covici-Friede. 1931. $5. 


The Latin text in this volume is hand- 
somely printed, accompanied by what is 
less a translation than a paraphrase, and 
one which is not likely to appeal to those 
who know and love the original. Mr. 
Gregory, despairing of doing justice to 
the directness of Catullus’s lyrics by the 
use of conventional English meters has 
preferred to render them into free verse, 
unrhymed. But he abandons the chance 
thus gained of greater fidelity to the orig- 
inal meaning by a gratuitous departure 
from the literal sense offensive to those 
who read the Latin and misleading to 
those who do not. A single example will 
show the kind of liberty taken. The line 


tota domus gaudet regali splendido gaza 


(“The whole gorgeous house rejoices 
with royal treasure”) is turned into “The 
entire house sways drunken with its 
splendor, echoing laughter from divine 
lips breaking.” This is neither what 
Catullus wrote nor what he had in mind, 
and what has been gained by the change? 
It must be remarked, also, that the objec- 
tion to conventional translation whatever 
its pertinence in the case of the short 
poems, is by no means valid in the case 
of the long ones. “The Lock of Berenice,” 
for example, was itself a translation from 
the Greek and, so far as we can judge by 
the fragments of Callimachus, the merit 
of simplicity lay rather with the original. 
To assume that this experiment in versi- 
fication should be treated like the brief 
intensity of the love poems is to misunder- 
stand the poet. In spite of the book’s 
sumptuous appearance neither text nor 
translation is entirely free from misprints. 






IMPORTANT NEW SCRIBNER PUBLICATIONS 


My United States 
by F. J. Stimson 


‘‘The completely happy, thoroughly 
informed, mellow reminiscence that 
each and every one of us would like 
to write about himself. Don’t dare to 
pass it up if you'd know history.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. $3.50 


Marie Louise 


by 
E. M. Oddie 


“‘A good example of revivify- 
ing the historic past and mak- 
ing a salient character come 
alive again. The breath of 
life is in the telling."’ 

—New York Sun. $5.00 













Decatur 
by Irvin Anthony 


“His gallant, vivid narrative moves 
with the speed and spirit of one of 
those swift frigates whose quarter- 
deck the hero was wont to tread.”’ 
—New York Evening Post. $3.50 


P) 
La Salle 
by Leo V. Jacks 


¥ N 


Ye 
3 
Wy 
~¥ ‘*The story of La Salle has sel- 
\) dom- if ever been told with 
finer appreciation of its un- 
4 derlying tragedy, its domi- 


nant heroism.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. $3.00 





America Hispana 
by Waldo Frank 


author of “‘The Re-discovery of America’’ 


“A beautiful and dynamic interpretation of the Hispanic hemisphere. His 
vision is penctrating, his sense of values profound, his appreciation of nu- 


ances discerning, his flair searching and subtle.’’—Saturday Review. 


Hurricane 
by Nahum Sabsay 


A notable novel of the Russian revo- 
lution and civil war, remarkable for 
its profusion of engrossing situations 
and brilliant character drawings of 
Russian types. $2.50 


Penhally 
by Caroline Gordon 


A novel of the old South and the new 
which tells the emotional history 
over a period of a hundred years of a 
big family ‘‘connection”’ centred in 


the family mansion ‘‘Penhally."’ 


$2.50 


$3.50 


The 
Virtuous Knight 
by Robert E. Sherwood 


The author of ‘The Road to’Rome” 

writes a vivid romance of the Cru- 

sades—with modern implications. 
$2 


Big-Enough 
by Will James 


As story teller and il- 
lustrator the author 
of ‘‘Smoky*’ and 
‘Lone Cowboy”’ is at 
his best in this new 
tale of a cowboy and a 
cowhorse. 

Illustrated. $2.50 





at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 








“The concluding volume 


of a 


famous series!” 


The DOCTOR LOOKS at 
LIFE and DEATH 


by Joseph Collins 


Men and women as observed by one of America’s greatest doctors. The 
final and most important book of a famous series. In this book the doctor 
describes by anecdote and case history, normal and abnormal individuals, 
as well as the social, religious and philosophical structure of today. He 
also gives more of his personal reactions to the phenomena of life and 
death than he ever has before. A brave and stimulating book—a creed 
and dramatic indictment of many phases of living today. $3 


FARRAR & RINEHART, 9 East 41st St., New York 


Successors to Cosmopolitan Book Corporation 




















If you love a GOOD short story = 


THE CHAMPION 
FROM FAR AWAY 


BY BEN HECHT 


“...As fine and terse a piece of writing as has ever 
graced the short story in America.” N.Y. Times Book Review 


«... Ben Hecht isastory teller of the first water; the 

stories in The Champion from Far Away are strong 

meat and wine, yet wonderful entertainment.” 
Konrad Bercovici—N.Y. World-Telegram 


$2.50 Everywhere 
COVICI - FRIEDE~- Publishers - 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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E return to our muttons. 

And not till we had written 

the sentence, and moved by 

a sudden desire to know the 
source of so familiar a quotation had 
looked it up in Brewer, did we remember 
that Harcourt, Brace had recently pub- 
lished what will in all probability remain 
for many years to come the definite edi- 
tion of the works of Rabelais. It is edited 
by Albert Jay Nock and Catherine Rose 
Wilson, is in two handsome volumes, and 
represents a painstaking and mellow 
scholarship and the work of years. It 
should be an addition to any “gentleman’s 
library.” 

Rabelais is not the only great French- 
man to receive attention this season, for 
there is a life also of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, written by Matthew Josephson, and 
published likewise by Harcourt, Brace. We 
have an idea (probably the whole world 
has it with us) that the rereading of Rous- 
seau’s works in the light of present-day 
psycho-analytical study and general edu- 
cational theory might yiéld some interest- 


ing results, and if only we didn’t have to | 


immerse ourselves so completely in the 
flood of current publications we might go 
back to some of the robustly bound 
French volumes which have slumbered 
on our shelves since our college days. But, 
alas! the present calls. Instead of Rous- 
seau we've been reading “The Life and 
Letters of Edmund Gosse” (Harpers)— 
and very delightful letters they are, too, 
written with unfailing suavity and grace, 
and, too, with meticulous care, and con- 
stituting a veritable ‘Who Was Who” 
of late nineteenth century England—; 


“Companions on the Trail” (Macmillan), | 
by Hamlin Garland, which is as full of | 


names of American notabilities as Gosse’s 
book is of those of English personalities; 
“The Correspondence of Ellen Terry and 
Bernard Shaw” (Putnam’s), an inter- 
change of epistles which, though dis- 
avowed as love letters, are couched in all 
the language of passion, and intersperse 
their extensive discussion of matters the- 
atrical with intimate passages: “The Life 
of Ibsen,” by Haldvan Koht (Norton), 
“The Diary of Madame d’Arblay” (Dut- 
ton), edited by Muriel Masefield, compiled 
from the extensive journals of Fanny 
Burney, incredibly fresh and vivacious 
after all the years since their writing, and 
an almost irresistible invitation to the pe- 
rusal of “Evelina”; and, finally, “The Great 
Physician” (Oxford University Press), by 


LONEON 









JOHN 
MISTLETOE 


arrives in 
London... 


Readers of The Saturday Review 


are to be congratulated. JOHN 
MISTLETOE, parts of which were 
first read with enthusiasm in 
these pages, has now arrived in 


England to the tune of such 
words as these: 
“What a charming, friendly, 


modest companionable book this 
is!”—News Chronicle 

“A pleasant anthology of expe- 
rience, unified by a consistent 
enthusiasm.”—Times 

“A book of beauty with Bacon’s 
element of strangeness, and sur- 
prising and sufficing!”—Morning 
Post 


JOHN MISTLETOE 
by 
Christopher Morley 


$2.50 Doubleday, Doran 
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BOOKS OF THE FALL, II. 








By AMY LOVEMAN 





Edith Gittings, a life, of course, of Dr. 
Osler. We’ve been dipping, too, into Clara 
Clemens’s “My Father, Mark Twain” 
(Harpers), “The Inky Way” (Putnam), 
by Mrs. C. M. Williamson of “Lightning 
Conductor” fame, a lively volume full of 
snapshots of noted figures, and Lizette 
Woodworth Reese’s “The York Road” 
(Farrar & Rinehart), further recollections 
of a youth passed near Baltimore. There! 
We're afraid we’re out of bounds again. 
Perhaps Miss Reese’s book isn’t released, 
as certainly William McFee’s “Harbour- 
master” (Doubleday, Doran) of which we 
wrote last week wasn’t. We read the last- 
named book in manuscript form, and 
though the publisher told us it was to be 
postponed until January, forgot all about 
it when the full-grown volume came 
along. Our profoundest apologies. 

We suppose, since we are on the sub- 
ject of biography, we might as well finish 
off the list now instead of coming back to 
it later by mentioning such books as “The 
Great Mouthpiece” (Covici-Friede), by 
Gene Fowler, the life of William J. Fallon, 
a criminal lawyer of New York, the re- 
counting of which naturally introduces 
much sensational material; Stuart W. 
Lake’s “Wyatt Earp” (Houghton Mifflin), 
the biography of a frontier marshal which 
is virtually a chronicle of the West; Rob- 
ert P. Tristram Coffin’s “Portrait of an 
American” (Macmillan), of which the 
background is Maine; two lives of one of 
the greatest of the explorers of America, 
La Salle, the first by Leo V. Jacks (Scrib- 
ners), and the second, entitled “The Fatal 
River” (Holt), by Frances Gaither, and, 
to swing back to the makers of literature, 
George R. Stewart, Jr.’s “Bret Harte: Ar- 
gonaut and Exile; Memories of Yester- 
day” (Lippincott), by Isabella M. Alden, 
known to thousands of woman readers as 
“Pansy,” and Gertrude Atherton’s forth- 
coming “Adventures of a Novelist” (Live- 
right). Robert E. Spiller has written a life 
of James Fenimore Cooper (Minton 
Balch) which is a study of the novelist as 
critic of his time, John Drinkwater has 
produced his autobiography under the 
title “Inheritance” (Holt), and Ford Ma- 


| dox Ford sets forth his recollections in 


“Return to Yesterday” (Liveright). Un- 
der the arresting title of “A Season in 
Hell” (Macaulay) Jean Marie Arré has 
written a life of Arthur Rimbaud. There’s 
a life of Richard Wagner (Norton), by 
Paul Bekker, and a volume entitled “From 
Bach to Stravinsky” (Norton), by David 
Ewen; a collection of the letters of the 
composer Puccini (Lippincott), edited by 
Giuseppi Adami; “Chopin: Collected 
Letters” (Knopf), edited by Henrik 
Opienski, and a volume entitled “Sergei 
Koussevitzky and His Epoch,” by Arthur 
Lourié. That reminds us (simply because 
Alfred A. Knopf is their publisher) that 
we have as yet made no mention of two 
of the most colorful works of the season— 
autobiographies both of them, “Living My 
Life,” by Emma Goldman, and “Memoirs 
of a Polyglot,” by William Gerhardi. Miss 
Goldman, to the extent of two large vol- 
umes, recounts the events of a turbulent 
existence, setting forth her social philos- 
ophy in the course of her narrative, and 
throwing America as well as herself into 
relief in it. Mr. Gerhardi’s book about 
himself is an enormously egotistical vol- 
ume, but one full of vivid characteriza- 
tions and lively, if impertinent, comment. 
It will variously irritate and amuse its 
readers, according to their temperaments. 
Finally, before we leave the subject of 
biography, we want to call attention to a 
book which Macmillan is to issue before 
long. It is Henri Fauconnier’s “Malaisie,” 
which in the original French won the 
Goncourt Prize. This record of a French 
civil servant in Malay has the color, the 
dramatic quality, and the interest in 
character of a novel. Indeed, it is a fas- 
cinating story, if as story it may be re- 
garded. 

And so, by way of a book that is diffi- 
cult to distinguish from romance, we slide 
back to the fiction list which we left in- 
completed. We’ll resume it by enumerat- 
ing some volumes of short stories. First 
of all there are the compendiums, “The 
Best Short Stories of 1931,” “The Best 
British Short Stories of 1931,” both edited 








by Edward J. O’Brien and published by 
Dodd, Mead, and “The Omnibus of Ro- 
mance” (Dodd, Mead), by John Grove. 
Then there are the new volume in which 
the powerful, if macabre, art of William 
Faulkner has play—“These Thirteen” 
(Cape-Smith), and “Guests of the Na- 
tion” (Macmillan), by Frank O’Connor, 
a collection of tales with an Irish back- 
ground which reveal a fresh and inter- 
esting gift for writing. Mention should be 
made, too, of Ben Hecht’s “The Champion 
from Far Away” (Covici-Friede), Dor- 
othy Canfield’s “Basque People” (Har- 
court, Brace), and Damon Runyon’s 
“Guys and Dolls” (Stokes), to which any- 
one who is curious about Broadway slang 
should turn at once. 

Broadway slang—slang of any sort, to 
cast no aspersions upon a particular street 
—puts us in mind of thugs, and they in 
turn suggest to us crime, and crime, it 
goes without saying, spells detective 
stories. As usual there is a long array of 
mystery tales on which to draw; from 
them we select the following partly as a 
result of our own reading and partly after 
studying their jackets: “Suspicious Char- 
acters” (Brewer, Warren & Putnam); 
“Vanderlyn’s Adventure” (Cape-Smith), 
by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes (we wish we 
had time to read it, for Mrs. Lowndes is 
always good); “Dead Man Inside” (and 
a grand title it is), by Vincent Starrett 
(Doubleday, Doran), “Mystery in the 
English Channel” (Harpers), by Freeman 
Wills Crofts; “The Boathouse Riddle” 
(Little, Brown), by J. J. Connington; 
“Murder in the Cellar” (Morrow), by 
Louise Eppley and Rebecca Gayton; 
“Murder in Four Degrees” (Knopf), by 
J. S. Fletcher; “The Shadowed Fool” 
(Smith), by Henry James Forman; “The 
Dutch Show Mystery” (Stokes), by El- 
lery Queen; “The Murder at Hazlemoor” 
(Dodd, Mead), by Agatha Christie, and 
“Pontifex, Son & Thorndyke” (Dodd, 
Mead), by J. Austin Freeman. 

If we didn’t mention Sigrid Undset’s 
“Wild Orchid” (Knopf) before when we 
were talking of translations we certainly 
ought to have done so, and do so now 
with the statement that unlike the books 
which preceded it this is a novel of pres- 
ent-day life. There is to be a sequel to 
this tale. 

And now, when we shall have men- 


tioned George S. Hellman’s “Peacock’s | 


Feather” (Bobbs-Merrill), William Fitz- 
gerald’s “The Old Crowd” (Longmans, 
Green), Elizabeth Bowen’s “Friends and 
Relatives” (Dial), William M. John’s 
“Every Wise Woman” (Sears), Upton 
Sinclair’s “The Wet Parade” (Farrar & 
Rinehart), W. R. Burnett’s “The Silver 
Eagle” (Dial), and Floyd Dell’s “Love 
without Money” (Farrar & Rinehart), we 
shall consider ourselves finally quit of 
fiction. So on to history, a small group, 
but one that contains “The Fiery Epoch” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), by Charles Willis 
Thompson; “The Epic of America” (Lit- 
tle, Brown), by James Truslow Adams, a 
fascinating survey of American history 
from its beginning to the present day; W. 
J. Ghent’s “The Early Far West” (Long- 
mans, Green), and, to flit nonchalantly 
from one age and one continent to an- 
other, Grant Showerman’s “Rome and the 
Romans” (Macmillan). Bobbs-Merrill has 
issued a volume that has a rather un- 
usual interest in that it gathers together 
recollections of plantation negroes of Civil 
War days. “Old Massa’s People,” as Mr. 
Orland Kay Armstrong calls his book, 
presents material which the passage of but 
a few more years would make it impos- 
sible to procure, and interesting material 
it is. 

There are vivid byways that the lover 
of history can follow in Alvin F. Harlow’s 
“Old Bowery Days” (Appleton) and “The 
Big Bonanza” (Bobbs-Merrill), under 
which title C. B. Glasscock has traced the 
spectacular career of the Comstock Lode, 
or if he would read not of his own Amer- 
ica but of foreign lands he can find satis- 
fying works in Paul Cohen-Portheim’s 
“England, the Unknown Isle” (Dutton), 
G. J. Renier’s “The English: Are They 
Human?” (Cape-Smith), Karl Silex’s 
“John Bull at Home” (Harcourt, Brace), 
Waldo Frank’s “America Hispafia” 
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(Scribners) , Sherwood Eddy’s “The Chal- 
lenge of the East” (Farrar & Rinehart), 
and Count Carlo Sforza’s “European Dic- 
tatorships” (Brentanos). 

Russia still bulks so large in the in- 
terest of the writing fraternity (and we 
take it they are a good index to the taste 
of the general public) that we have de- 
cided to give that state a paragraph quite 
to itself. If you would first build up a 
background for yourself before you begin 
to read of present-day Russia there’s M. 
R. Pokrovsky’s “History of Russia” (In- 
ternational ) to be had and Emma Coch- 
ran Pompadine’s “Russia—My Home” 
(Bobbs-Merrill) to show you what life in 
the Czarist Empire was like. Then there’s 
Gleb Botkin’s “The Real Romanovs” 
(Revell), from which you can get an idea 
of how their rulers appeared to those who 
were in contact with them, and “The 
Kinsmen Know How to Die” (Morrow), 
by Sophie Botscharsky and Florida Pier, 
which depicts from the angle of a Red 
Cross nurse the manner in which troubled 
Russia conducted itself in war. And if 
you would get an insight into present-day 
Russia, Liam O’Flaherty’s “I Went to 
Russia” (Harcourt, Brace) ought to help 
you to the knowledge you desire as Mar- 
garet Bourke White’s “Eyes on Russia” 
(Simon & Schuster), with its magnificent 
photographs, ought further to do. As to 
some of the ramifications of Soviet policy 
you can find out about them in Victor A. 
Yakhontoff’s “Russia and the Soviet Union 
in the Far East” (Coward-McCann). If, 
finally, for good measure you'd like to 
read a Russian novel take Leonid Leo- 
nov’s “The Thief” (Dial) or, to go back to 
a classic, Tolstoy’s “Peace and War,” 
which the Modern Library has just issued 
as one of its new Giant series. 

And now, heaven be praised, we are on 
our last lap, and as we look over the list 
of titles we wish to include in it we dis- 
cover that most of them tell their own tale 
and require no elucidation from us. They 
include, for_instance, “Philosophy and 
Civilization” (Minton, Balch), by John 
Dewey, “Graft in Business” (Vanguard), 
by John T. Flynn, and “On Understanding 
Women” (Longmans, Green), by Mary 
R. Beard, a study of woman’s place in 
history. And now we see that perhaps 
after all we’ll have to do some comment- 
ing else otherwise you might not know 
that Russell Lord’s “Men of Earth” 
(Longmans, Green) is a discussion of the 
American farmer based upon the experi- 
ence of forty men and women, or that 
Vance Randolph’s “The Ozarks” (Van- 
guard), is an investigation into an Ameri- 
can survival of primitive society, or that 
Ernest Gruening’s “The Public Pays” 
(Vanguard) is a study of power propa- 
ganda. “Pegasus Perplexing” (Viking), 
by Le Baron Russell Briggs, as all readers 
of the Saturday Review know, is a volume 
of charades, and “The New Believe It or 
Not” (Simon & Schuster) is like Robert 
L. Ripley’s earlier book of the kind, a 
collection of amazing bits of information. 

In our effort to make haste we almost 
skipped entirely the list of books in the 
field of belles lettres to which we wished 
to call attention. And it would have been 
a pity to have done so since it contains 
such volumes as Simeon Strunsky’s “The 
Rediscovery of Jones” (Little, Brown), 
Ernest Rhys’s “Everyman Remembers” 
(Farrar & Rinehart), Agnes Repplier’s 
“Times and Tendencies” (Houghton Mif- 
flin), Sherwood Anderson’s “Perhaps 
Women” (Liveright), “The Gardiners 
Friend and Other Pests” (Stokes), by 
George S. Chappell and Ridgely Hunt, 
“Joel Chandler Harris” (University of 
North Carolina), edited by Julia Collier 
Harris, and “The Tempo of Modern Life” 
(Boni), by James Truslow Adams. 

In the nick of time we have remem- 
bered not to forget that Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford’s “They That Take the Sword” 
(Morrow), a survey of the war spirit 
through the ages, is a book full of meat, 
and that in “Cold” (Brewer, Warren, & 
Putnam) Larry Gould, scientist of the 
Byrd expedition, recounts experiences in 
the Antarctic. 

We are done, until the Christmas list 
descends upon us. “For this relief much 
thanks.” 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


In quiries in regard to books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday 
Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries received cannot be an- 
swered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for reply. 





E. T. C., Council Bluffs, Iowa, needs a 
book that will enable one to tell the na- 
tionality of names from the suffixes; e. g., 
to identify names ending in -dorf, -torf, 
or -storf. 


OORAY, here:is a chance once more 

to boost my favorite fireside author, 
Ernest Weekley; time was when a client 
of this column wrote in to ask if I were 
feeling quite well, as I had let three 
months go by without mentioning “Week- 
ley’s Etymological Dictionary” (Dutton). 
I could not properly reply to this inquiry 
without calling attention to his “The Ro- 
mance of Names” (Dutton) and “Sur- 
names” (Dutton), two of the nice long 
lists of books about words with which this 
authority has added much to the infor- 
mation and not a little to the gayety of 
English-speaking nations. The latest, by 
the way, is “Cruelty to Words” (Dutton), 
which I see by the papers has been get- 
ting general editorial comment. He is also 
responsible for one of the most snappy of 
the “To-day and To-morrow Series,” the 
vivacious “Saxo-Grammaticus: or, First 
Aid to the Best-Seller” (Kegan Paul). 
One who doubts the human fascination of 
words as a subject of research should look 
at the number of printings through which 
each of his books has gone; even through 
the Great War people went on reading 
them. 


N. J., Santa Maria, Cal., needs a book 
+ on investment problems, written 
from the layman’s point of view, which 
“would help one to talk with more or less 
understanding of the subject.” The quoted 
words take some of the strain off this se- 
lection. I would hate to think anyone were 
going into the stock market this year on 
advice I might thus indirectly provide, 
but one could undoubtedly talk, or listen, 
more intelligently on the subject if he had 
read “How to Spend Your Money,” by 
Ernest McCullough (Cape-Smith). This 
is the simplest and least technical guide 
of this sort that I have seen; it is a state- 
ment of principles for spending money 
to enjoy life, which naturally involves 
spending some of it in investments; it 
reads gracefully and makes its points 
without flourish. I even like the title, 
which might have been the less welcome 
“How to Save Your Money” for the same 
text. In short, it gives a certain geniality 
to thrift, of all virtues the most praised 
and the least loved. 


Mr. Purd Wright, of the Kansas City 
Public Library, sends this important note 
for L. M., Muscatine, Iowa, who is inter- 
ested in old cattle brands: 


The Little Gem Branch Book/ (Con- 
tinuation of Big Four Brand Book) /For 
the spring work of 1900./Vol. 1, no. 1, 
1900 / Contains brands of cattle and 
horses of the range district of/North 
and South Dakota, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming/(where the/water runs east) / 
Northeast Colorado, and Nebraska. 

The only Open Branch Book where 
the ear marks are shown/on the cut of 
the Cattle, and the only one that will 
receive any/or all brands./Controlled 
by no Association or State/Made Ex- 
clusively for Ranch Work./Established 
in 1879. Copyrighted in 1900./Published 
by the Litttle Gem Brand Book Com- 
pany./Kansas City, Mo. 


Out of print, but may now and then be 
picked up... . “Heraldry of the Plains,” 
an interesting article on cattle brands in 
McClure’s Magazine for July, 1894. 


The list of letters-by-all-means-to-be- 
read keeps growing; H. S. S., Pleasant- 
ville, Pa., says that those of Fanny Kem- 
ble, read twenty-five years ago, started 
her on a career of letter-reading: there 
are three fat volumes, “Records of a Girl- 
hood,” “Records of Later Life,” and “Fur- 
ther Records” (Holt: 1880, 1882, 1892). 
Though out of print, they are in many li- 
braries. “Even Jane Carlyle cannot excel 
Fanny, but then, Fanny did not have neu- 
ralgia and Thomas to contend with,” says 
she. 


R. F., Rahway, N. J., asks what house 
_ publishes some of Shakespeare’s 
works in the language commonly known 





as Pennsylvania Dutch. “I have heard 
quotations from Hamlet,” he says, “in this 
quaint tongue and was told that this and 
other of the classics had been thus trans- 
lated and were available in book form.” 
This can be no other than “Die Schénste 
Lengevitch,” by Kurt Stein, published by 
Covici in 1925. This is composed of hilar- 
ious examples of Americo-German, a 
“lengevitch” which the author was moved 
to preserve upon hearing the order of a 
housewife for “a couplt pounts ten penny 
naigels and a roll vire for die chicken coop 
zu fixen,” the point being that the lady 
had no intention of speaking English at 
the time. Myself, I do not think this speci- 
men so fine as one I have treasured since 
the first day I went to housekeeping in 
New York City: in the flat overhead was 
a warm-hearted and experienced house- 
wife who saw, on passing our open door, 
that I was struggling with a curtain far 
too high for me. “Minnie,” she called to 
her German handmaiden above, “gehen 
Sie in die Kiiche und bringen Sie die 
step-ladder fiir die lady von down-stairs.” 

“Die Schénste Lengevitch” has not only 
a version of Hamlet, but interpretations 
of Faust, Tristan, Aida, Lohengrin, and 
other classics. The same author’s “Ge- 
mixte Pickles” was published by Covici 
in 1927. 


D. S., Logansport, Indiana, has a 
« study club devoting its season to 
the French Renaissance, and now looking 
for biographies of Anne of Brittany, Diane 
de Poitiers, Henry of Navarre, Rabelais, 
Villon, and Calvin. These should be in 
print in this country. I can find only Helen 
Sanborn’s “Anne of Brittany” (Lothrop: 
1917) for the sponsor of the famous Livre 
@heures, and this book has been for some 
time out of print; perhaps someone will 
tell me of a history of the period or some 
other work in which she figures conspic- 
uously. But all the others have recently 
had their chance at revival as the result 
of the late tidal wave of biography. Henry 
Quatre, for example, no one had tackled 
in English for years until in 1930 Henry 
Dwight Sedgwick gave him treatment at 
once scholarly, sympathetic, and piquant, 
in “Henry of Navarre” (Bobbs-Merrill). I 
wonder Henry IV was so long neglected; 
he was such a handy and hearty letter- 
writer. There has been a rush of Rabelais 
after years when all we had in English 
was a fine lecture published in book-form, 
Anatole France’s “Rabelais” (Holt); now 
within the year we have had: “Francois 
Rabelais: a Spiritual Biography,” by 
Samuel Putnam (Cape-Smith); “Francis 
Rabelais, the Man and His Work,” by A. 
J. Nock and C. R. Wilson (Harper); and 
the large and probably definitive “Life of 
Frangois Rabelais,” translated from the 
French of Jean Plattard (Knopf), besides 
a two-volume, fifteen-dollar edition of 
the Urquhart-Motteux translation of his 
complete works (Harcourt, Brace). Vil- 
lon has never had to suffer from our neg- 
lect, but he has figured more often in our 
fiction and drama than in biography—for 
instance, he is the hero this year of a ro- 
mance for girls, “Vagabond’s Ward,” by 
Marjorie Prevost (Harper)—and it was 
good to get D. B. Wyndham-Lewis’s 
“Francois Villon” (Coward-McCann) a 
couple of years ago, followed by his “King 
Spider” (Coward-McCann) that utilized 
the bits left over from the first biography. 
There are two recent lives of Diane de 
Poitiers; the first was Helen Henderson’s 
“The Enchantress: Being the life of Diane 
de Poytiers, Mistress of King Henry II of 
France” (Houghton Mifflin). I prefer this 
to “The Moon Mistress,” by Jehanne d’Or- 
liac (Lippincott), because, though sym- 
pathetic, it is less concerned with making 
out a good case for her. Both these books 
give a sweeping survey of the time, and 
either leads into Paul Van Dyke’s grand 
“Catherine de Medici” (Scribner). Calvin 
has come to life twice within the twelve- 
month: Georgia E. Harkness’s “John Cal- 
vin: the Man and His Ethics” (Holt), and 
“John Calvin: a Study in French Human- 
ism,” by Quirinus Breen (Eerdmans). 
Each of these takes his life and work in 
relation to his times, the former makes 
clear what part his thought and his char- 
acter took in the processes and results of 
the Reformation. 
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- Jour little words made him famous 


Believe it or not, the New 
Believe It Or Not Book is actually published 
TO-DAY. 


Riptey’s second volume has 
been a long time coming, chiefly because 
this modern Marco Polo [with proofs!] 
onan on making it even better then the 

rst. 


424, It is. 


From page one, on which Rip 
ortrays the Queen of the Berbers, who 
Ped a harem of 400 husbands, to page 
209, which explains why Joun "Howarp 
Payne, the author of “Home Sweet 
Home,” never had a home, this second 
series teems with unique and fantastic 
incredibilities. In the words of WitL1aM 
BouitHo, “ .. . until the paper crumbles 
and the ‘strings wear out, it will auto- 
matically make the eye stop and the hand 
reach out.” 


aZA, r1- razor edge of Riptey's 


inspired curiosity—a passion which won 
for him, from the elect, comparisons with 
Pliny, with Poe, with Herodotus, with 
all the far-flung explorers and ransackers 
of the cosmos—has not been blunted-by 
his new and Ripleyesque renown. If any- 
thing, it has been sharpened by his 
millions of readers, his millions of fan 
letters, his millions of dollars. Since 1929, 
when the first book was published, Rip 
has travelled 50,000 miles through thirty- 
nine different countries (making a new 
high of 122 countries visited) amassing 
new material—recording it, verifying it, 
immortalizing it in prose and picture. 


On page 40, you will encounter 
Asur-Bani-PaL, who was 75 times as 
rich as Henry Forp. . . on page 63, you 
will learn how J. OcpEN Armour lost a 
-million dollars a day for 130 consecutive 


days . . . on page 161 you will discover 
how all the people on earth could be 
placed in a half-mile cube . .-. on page 201 


you will behold Mutat sseait., the father 
of 888 children (count them, 888, no: 
more, no less), every one of whom was a 
royal prince . . . but reason totters at the 
thought of quoting from an Odyssey so 
overflowing with oddities. 


444. The mere possibility recalls the 


pligat ot the famous German monomaniac, 
Leuspen, of Bremen, whose idée fixe was 
the law concerning hazards. He bet that 
he could turn up a pack of cards in a 
certain order. He turned the cards for ten 
hours a day for twenty years—exactly 
4,246,028 times before he succeeded. Can 
you imagine Herr Leuben’s thrill at the 
4,246,028/4 time? That’s approximately 
the way The Inner Sanctum feels, now 
that the most postponed book of modern 
times, the eighth wonder of the world, 
that Himalayan paradox of. publishing, 
the New Believe It Or Not is actually here! 


EssANDESS. 

















“West”. e+ it used 


to be a point of the 
compass. Now it was 
a fever driving the 
people .of the seven- 
teen states into the 
country of the Ohio. 
John Bray, one-time 
preacher, and Cla- 
rissa, runaway girl 
with a price on her 

head, rode westward 
AL —to romance, to ad- 


venture, to witness 


ee 
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NENT a recent mention of ours 

of a famous poem by Langdon 

Smith, Robert Emmet MacAlar- 

ney has this to say, and we print 

his communique in full because it is so 
interesting a letter: 


The Pheenician, bless his artless soul, 
refers to “When You Were a Tadpole,” 
etc. Of course, its actual title is “Evolu- 
tion.” And I arise and bay the memory 
moon when the before-mentioned Phe- 
nician avers, “Very few people (he 
might have said persons) remember 
who wrote it.” This I repel, con amore. 

No newspaperman, or his sisters, and 
his cousins and his aunts (they be le- 
gion) fails to recall the author. We 
have claimed that poem as our own 
ever since it was writ, and there be 
many of us who clacked typewriters in 
Park Row during the fading ’nineties; 
we still endure. 

Langdon Smith was a Park Row Ti- 
tan. He had been a telegraph operator 
in the west when a sudden Sioux, or 
Apache, war blazed up and he sent the 
news dispatches of the hurriedly flung 
correspondents. As he ticked away at 
his key it occurred to him that he 
could do this sort of writing. So he 
decided to have a shot at it, and he 
was a success from the outset of his 
journalistic career—and how he would 
frown at that word “journalistic.” 
Handsome, and broad-shouldered, with 
an aura of camaraderie that was not 
acting; a reportorial eye which meshed 
with a selective brain; a “star” who 
was never too busy, or too upstage, to 
advise and help the lowliest cub; too 
great a reporter to be cynical (no great 
reporter is) and too wise to be utterly 
clever ... that was Langdon Smith. 
Every “star” of today owes him the rec- 
ognition of a pioneer, for it was Smith 
who first laid down the Homeric simile 
barrage when describing events’ pa- 
geantry. Dig into the ancient Hearst 
shop files for corroboration. The poem 
The Pheenician mentions was written 
in gobbets. The first dozen stanzas 
were “filler” matter on a Want Ad 
page. They caught the public fancy, 
and, reluctantly, and at the urging of 
his friends, the author eked out the 
complete version, cobbling stanzas, and 
inserting others. It became, almost 
overnight, Langdon Smith’s One Poem, 
and we newspapermen were proud of 
him, and it. We still are. Can’t we re- 
cite it, in 1931? Listen: 


But that was a million years ago, 
In a time that no man knows; 

Yet here tonight in the mellow light 
We sit at Delmonico’s.... 


Then as we linger at luncheon here, 
O’er many a dainty dish, 
Let us drink anew to the time when 
you 
Were a Tadpole and I was a Fish. 


Ask us to do it—and we can recite 
it all. Kipling never did anything bet- 
ter, and recall, please, that this was 
written before Kipling had infected a 
few million American writers. When 
Smith died his friends had the poem 
printed in a slender volume with far 
too many, and too erudite, annotations 
which expounded the geology that mo- 
tivated the verses. The author would 
have frowned at this also. But no mat- 
ter... his poem will live. 

I can hear Langdon Smith’s voice 
now, see his blue eyes and friendly 
smile. Along with a shoal of other 
more or less inept cubs I admired him, 
and tagged after him on assignments. 
He didn’t swank, and didn’t boast. He 
held the code of a much misunderstood 
profession high. And when he covered 
his last “story” a bit of our hearts went 
with him 

Thank your stout Phoenician for stir- 
ring the glowing embers of recollection. 
Well, speaking of newspaper work, 

Vernon McKenzie, Dean of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Wash- 
ington, has just edited with an introduc- 
tion and biographical notes a volume of 
“Journalistic Adventures of Today,” 
called “Behind the Headlines,” which 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith are 
publishing and which contains the testi- 
mony of fourteen reporters concerning 
the news-stories they trailed. We dipped 
into it and were held spellbound by the 
feats of A. B. MacDonald, Jim Mulroy, 
and Marie Newberger, to mention but 
three of the stories. . . 

Which naturally bears on the detection 
of crime and permits us to say in pass- 
ing that the same firm is lucky enough 
to have a new thriller by Mrs. Bel- 
loc Lowndes, “Vanderlyn’s Adventure.” 
When you sink down into the evening 
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sofa with a new mystery by Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes you can be sure of getting your 
money’s worth. . . 

We hope that all our readers took par- 
ticular note of Willa Cather’s letter to 
Governor Cross in our last week’s issue 
on page 216. Though we ourself should say 
it, it struck us as one of the most interest- 
ing explanations of a literary method and 
of the development of a particular book 
that we have ever read. It dealt, of course, 
with “Shadows on the Rock,” Miss Cath- 
er’s latest volume. If you missed her com- 
munication you really oughtn’t to! . .. 

Opportunity, the Journal of Negro Life, 
announces that a prize of $100 will be of- 
fered for the best short story or essay 
of Negro life of 5,000 words or less, writ- 
ten by a Negro. The donor desires to re- 
main anonymous. The contest will close 
December 31st. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor, OPPORTUNITY, 
Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broad- 
way. . 

The American poet George O’Neil has, 
as have so many, been fascinated by the 
life of Keats, and in his own case, he has 
written a novel based on the life. It is 
called “Special Hunger” and was recently 
brought out by Horace Liveright. On the 
flyleaf of his novel O’Neil makes use of a 
quotation from Einstein which is certainly 
most striking and most needed in this ma- 
terialistic age: 

The most beautiful thing we can ex- 
perience is the mysterious. It is the 
source of all true art and science. He 
to whom this emotion is a stranger, 
who can no longer pause to wonder 
and stand rapt in awe, is as good as 
dead; his eyes are closed. 

About a week ago we attended at the 
St. Moritz Hotel a most pleasant party 
for Carveth Wells, tendered him by his 
publishers, the John Day Company. 
Wells showed part of his motion picture 
“Hell Below Zero.” His new book, “Ad- 
venture” deals with a good deal of the 
globe where he has ferreted out and ob- 
served remarkable facts that many of 
his auditors long took for tall stories. 
They are not, for Wells is accurate. The 
other night a few of us were speaking 
of the lemmings, those strange little ani- 
mals which make periodic migrations and 
end by drowning by hundreds, if not 
thousands, in the sea. They were sup- 
posed to be searching for Lost Atlantis 
led by a persistent and uncontrollable 
instinct. Well, Carveth Wells has actually 
witnessed such a migration. Hear him 
say a few words about it: 

Next day, as our journey continued, 
we came upon a sight I shall never 
forget. Lemmings were everywhere. 
They covered a strip of Lapland at 
least twenty miles wide. There must 
have been at least some three hundred 
millions in all. (And we just spoke of 
hundreds and thousands!) I had al- 
ways pictured a lemming migration as 
a vast swarm of animals packed close- 
ly together. Instead I found that each 
claimed as its preserve an area meas- 
uring about ten feet by ten. Left alone, 
the animal would remain motionless, 
except for the movement of the jaws 
while eating. But as there was con- 
stant trespassing, and since a lemming 
has a highly developed sense of pro- 
prietorship, there were always plenty 
of fights. . . . Every Lapp or Swedish 
student will tell you that at the end of 
a migration not a single lemming will 
be seen for many years until suddenly 
millions of them appear again, seem- 
ingly from nowhere. 

That’s the kind of thing that might be, 
if it is not, incorporated into Charles 
Fort’s most strange book “Lo!” in which 
he describes so many mysterious and 
miraculous phenomena. . . 

The Macmillan Company recently sent 
a sample jacket for “The Story of Eng- 
lish Literature” to the author, Edmund 
Kemper Broadus, before the book itself 
was ready. Dr. Broadus’s reply was 
prompt: 

Triolet 
(With apologies to Austin Dobson) 
I intended a book 
But it turned to a jacket. 
It seems I mistook; 
I intended a book; 
But how odd it does look 
For the jacket to lack it! 
I intended a book 
But it turned to a jacket! 
. Game, Set! 
THE PHENICIAN. 



















Test Your Wits 
How’s your perspicacity ? 
Let the Dean of Charaders 
sharpen your wits for you 
in this greatest of all men- 
tal pastimes: the charade 
. . . and you’ve got to be 
good to do these. Ask your 
bookseller to let you try 
one of them. $2.00 


PEGASUS 
PERPLEXING 


Charades in Verse 
by 
Le Baron Russell Briggs 


VIKING PRESS 


YALE 


America Weighs 
Her Gold 


By James Harvey Rogers 
“A reading of this book will 
add greatly to your conver- 
sational ability and will be 
of inestimable value to your 
general culture.” 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Six striking charts in a 
colors. Price $2.50 


























The Craving 


for Superiority 


By Raymond Dodge and Eugen Kahn 


The current over- emphasis 
of the “inferiority complex” 

is stressed in this volume 
which shows that every per- 
son is superior and inferior 
at the same time. Price $1.50 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN - CONNECTICUT 











AUTHOR OF THE PULITZER PRIZE 
WINNING NOVEL “LAUGHING BOY” 


BOOKS & COLLECTOR 


Rare Books, First Editions, Sets of Authors; 
Books on Art and China and everything else worth 
collecting. 


2,000,000 vols. in stock on all subjects. Cata- 
logues free (30 issued). Outline requirements and 
interests. Books at English prices. 


FOYLES, Charing Cross Road 
LONDON, W. C. 2 England 


AZUL AZALI TAZ 
TO BOOKSELLERS: 





























Every bookseller knows the impor- 
tance of having his customers stop in at 
his shop frequently. Why not provide a 


reason for a weekly visit by offering 
copies of The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture for sale? 

You will make a profit on every copy 
sold, your customers will have authori- 
tative reviews of the books displayed on 

iv 
LS 


your counters, and they will be kept in 
the buying mood because they will know 


bh 
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about the i g new | 


being issued. 
\ For information concerning bulk 
rates and shipment, please write to: 


N Bookstore Department 
\)|_ The Saturday Review of Literature 
y 25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Conduéted by Carl Purington Rollins &@ John T. Winterich ) 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 


Gilbert M. Troxell, who has been for 
some years a joint-editor of The Com- 
pleat Collector, has been forced, by his 
increasing duties in the Yale Library, to 
relinquish his share in this department. 
We are glad to say, however, that he will 
continue his expert reviewing in special 
fields, especially in bibliography. He will 
be succeeded by John T. Winterich whose 
books and periodical contributions upon 
rare books and book collecting are well 
and favorably known. His “A Primer of 
Book Collecting” was published in 1927, 
his “Collector’s Choice,’ in 1928, his 
“Books and the Man,” in 1929. The Editors 
of THe Saturpay Review are glad to avail 
themselves of his critical ability and his 
wide knowledge of books and book col- 
lecting. 





While You Wait— 


HETHER he likes it or not, 
A. A. Milne stands well 
toward the forefront among 
contemporary collected En- 
glish authors. The demand for his first 
editions converges on “When We Were 
Very Young” and its successors in kind, 
diminuendo; the first and greatest unit in 
the series already enjoys a réclame for 
which such comparable items as “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses” and “Songs of 
Childhood” had to wait many arid years. 


Some authors doubtless regard it as 
very, very good to be collected before the 
termination of their floruits; others must 
find it horrid. This assumption is ven- 
tured in admitted ignorance of how Mr. 
Milne views the business. From such 
casual data as I can recall—and even bet- 
ter from the very lack of data—I surmise 
that he is moved to eloquence or anger in 
neither direction, but surveys the phe- 
nomenon with that tolerance and com- 








placency which are the only sensible 
emotions to display in the face of any- 
thing that cannot be helped. What Mr. 
Milne thinks of the manifestation, how- 
ever (or what Mr. Galsworthy, or Mr. 
Hemingway, or Mr. Faulkner), is of far 
less moment, so far as the consequences 
to collector, reader, and bookseller are 
concerned, than what the publisher of a 
collected author thinks of it. 

Now the fact that a living author is a 
collected author properly bespeaks, to 
the publisher, an agreeable access of 
prestige—a quality known technically as 
gravy, velvet, lagniappe, or Something 
on a Platter. Collectability connotes a 
preview of immortality, a discounting 
(sometimes at a lively premium) of the 
verdict of posterity, the sign-manual of 
arrival, the hallmark of acceptance, the 
rearing of a pedestal freshly but, so far 
as the transient eye can detect, perma- 
nently occupied. All of this signalizes, or 
ought to signalize, an immediate reper- 
cussion in the sale of new books from the 
collected author, not to collectors alone 
(save the mark) but to those persistent 
or intermittent buyers who, though unre- 
gardful of printing sequences, neverthe- 
less can detect the glint of authentic 
star-dust. 

For the publisher, directly or indirect- 
ly, to capitalize the collecting interest is 
wholly legitimate, within bounds. But the 
game can become like any other in which 
there are no ground rules and no umpires 
—like some of the catch-as-catch-can 
bibliography of recent years. And in capi- 
talizing the collecting interest, who is go- 
ing to set the bounds? An interesting but 
rather disheartening result of the lack 
became available in the recent announce- 
ment by E. P. Dutton & Co. of Mr. Milne’s 
new novel, “Two People.” “Order your 
first edition now,” urged the announce- 
ment, explaining that the book was “to 
be published simultaneously in England 





and America on October 9th.” This Pub- 
lisher’s Note was appended: “First edi- 
tions of all Mr. Milne’s previous books are 
collectors’ items.” 

This announcement, to my mind, is at 
best a model of inspired insipidity and at 
worst a flagrant exhibition of a certain 
ingenuous disingenuousness in book ad- 
vertising. It implies that, since the Eng- 
lish and American editions appeared sim- 
ultaneously, they are equally worth own- 
ing in the collector’s eye, thus solving, 
offhand, one of the most hotly debated 
problems in the field of modern first edi- 
tions. The problem revolves about the 
ancient three-cornered argument among 
geography, chronology, and nationality, 
and most collectors now incline to con- 
sider the country of the author’s origin 
as the determining factor in designating 
his first editions, without regard for the 
time element save ing highly exceptional 
instances. And what, anyway, is “simul- 
taneous” publication? It is besecting a 
moonbeam (but the Dutton statement in- 
vites it) to advance the hypothesis that 
at the instant when the London book- 
shops flung wide their doors on the morn- 
ing of October 9th and eager hands were 
stretched toward the piles of “Two 
People,” every righteous New York book- 
seller was in the mid-current of virtuous 
dreams and did not take over from the 
night watchman until five hours later. 


Nevertheless it cannot therefore be as- 
serted that the Dutton implication is ut- 
terly wrong. Peradventure if there be one 
thoroughgoing Milne collector who wants 
first American as well as first English 
editions, the intimation that the first Am- 
erican edition of “Two People” is a col- 
lectable book thereupon becomes legally 
and statistically accurate. Of far more 
trouble-making possibility is the state- 
ment that “first editions of all Mr. Milne’s 
previous books are collector’s items.” 
Here is a double implication: first, that 
“Two People” will likewise become a col- 
lector’s item, and second, that the first 
edition—even the first American edition 
—is likely to increase in value, because a 
collector’s item, to too many people, 
means a book which one buys today for 
x dollars and sells a year later for x’. 


Two factors combine to make a first 
edition desirable: its importance, inher- 
ent or collateral (as “The Scarlet Letter” 
in the first instance and “Fanshawe” in 
the second), and its availability. The lat- 
ter factor is determined, obviously, by the 
ratio of existing copies to potential own- 


| ers. Assuming that Mr. Milne’s “Two 


| 


| 


People”—his “first new novel,” his pub- 
lishers mystifyingly denominate it, com- 





pletely carried away by this fetish of first- 
ness—becomes another “Vanity Fair” or 
“Jane Eyre” or “Huckleberry Finn,” then 
it will certainly have fulfilled the first of 
these conditions. But from the first to the 
second is an unattainable new world’s 
record in the running broad jump, discus 
throw, and shot put combined. The Dutton 
announcement offers no figures, but a let- 
ter in The Publisher’s Weekly, printed as 
an advertisement, and signed by Ormonde 
S. Clark of E. P. Dutton’s advertising 
agency, states the “first printing” is un- 
derstood to be 50,000 copies. If there are 
five thousand Milne collectors (or five 
thousand Lamb or Coleridge or Irving or 
Emerson collectors) in the English-speak- 
ing world, then we are already off to a 
rousing upsurge out of the depression. 
And if there are not (and there are not), 
then there is little point, and much fuzzy 
hokum, in extolling the highly dubious 
collecting potentialities of “Two People” 
—potentialities, be it stressed, made du- 
bious by the publishers themselves. 

For I know of no book that has become 
a sought-after collector’s item by pre- 
publication exploitation of these poten- 
tialities, unless the book was issued in 
such a hopelessly smal! limited edition 
that the lust for its acquisition turned 
into immediate (and extremely foolish) 
despair. The books that have become col- 
lector’s items are in general those which, 
though not precisely born to blush un- 


| seen, nevertheless contrived for a time to 


possess that distinction, and then bur- 


| geoned into the glorious Miltonic life be- 





yond life. They are the books that have 
gone to the wars, and it is little against 
them if sometimes they carry honorable 
scars. They are not the cloistered limiteds 
of yesteryear (many of which, if you still 
want them, your bookseller can now let 
you have for fifty percent below pub- 
lished price). Still less are the books or- 
iginally issued in large editions wearing 
a hired collecting regalia which will pre- 
sumably cause every purchaser to lay his 
copy away in mothballs and await, for 
reading purposes, a copy of the second 
edition. 

It is pleasant, in parting, to be able to 
point out a detail in which the Dutton an- 
nouncement triumphantly overrides one 
shortcoming of much publishers’ adver- 
tising. Of the contents, quality, and merits 
of the book it has only this to say: “ “Two 
People’ is the love-story of a happy mar- 
riage by the author of”’—listing four of 
Mr. Milne’s titles. Here is a model of 
matter-of-fact, de-adjectivized descrip- 
tion that deserves standardization. Speed 
the day. J.T. W. 
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AUCTIONS 


BOOK PLATES 





AUCTION OCTOBER 27-28. Library of 
a Massachusetts Collector, notably rich in 
fine first editions of modern American and 
English Authors, limited and signed, many 
presentations. Butler, Bosschere, Conrad, 
Coppard, Crane, Eggleston, Garland, Gol- 
den Cockerell, Harding, Hemingway, Hud- 
son, Jeffers, Joyce, Lawrence, McFee, Moore, 
Nonesuch, Tarkington, etc. Sale Tuesday 
and Wednesday nights, Oct. 27-28, at 8:00 
P. M. Chicago Book & Art Auctions, Inc., 
922 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 





PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 
largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States, invite 
you to send for their free literature. Pros- 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curiosa and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge, 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





OUR FALL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
comprising 290 select items at extremely 
low prices will be mailed upon request. 
ABBEY BOOK COMPANY, 61 East 8th 
Street, New York. 





CATALOGS OF BOOK BARGAINS, cur- 
rent books, Riviere bindings. Free. Book 
Bazar, 1740 52nd Street, Brooklyn. 





BACK NUMBERS 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





EROS BOOK PLATES: Ultra Modern, 
very different; wood, linoleum cut prints; 
beautiful, virile, stimulating. Identify your 
books by pasting EROS EX LIBRIS inside 
covers; special 25 for $1.00; send 10c for 
large samples. EROS BOOK PLATE CO., 
1609 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOKBINDING 





WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
Should Wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Bookbinders and Wholesale Dealers, 240 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 





FRENCH BOOKS 





FRENCH BOOKS OF ALL FRENCH 
publishers, all French Art books, unusual 
and rare editions; lowest prices; mail or- 
ders, information, prompt; big 1931 cata- 
logue 20c (stamps). The French Bookstore, 
556 Madison Avenue, at 56th, “New York’s 
Largest French Bookshop.” “Over 500,000 
French books in stock.” 





VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 
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YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


WRITERS—Send without obligation for 
free booklet HOW TO WRITE FOR THE 
TALKIES by famous authorities. Daniel 
O’Malley Co., Inc., 1776-U Broadway, New 
York. 




















MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 


revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 


editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, literary 
advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 








LITERARY SERVICES 
SYNDICATE SERVICE FOR WRITERS. 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE. EMIL ZU- 
BRYN, 14728 Broadway, New York. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
PROMPT AND EXPERT SERVICE 
GUARANTEED. By one who has had 
several years of experience in literary work 
and is at present on the regular staff of 
critical journal. Manuscripts typed in ac- 
cepted form for presentation to publishers. 
Reasonable rates. For further information 
please write to Box Number 61, in care of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 

















National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
TYPOGRAPHY 





PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the finest 
principles. §S. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
telephone BRyant 9-0896. 
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I f all her novels were condensed into one, 


it should be called 
“OF THEE I SING” 





























EDNA FERBER 


She re-creates America for posterity. O| Her genius is 


to capture in vivid prose our multi-colored and para- 
doxical aspects. QIn SO BIG, and its purple cab- 
bages; in THE GIRLS, which spanned three lifetimes 
of Chicago; in SHOW BOAT, in CIMARRON, she 
wrote chapters of our social history. Q Now—per- 
haps most significant of all—she has given us 


American Beauty, of which Dr. Henry S. Canby says, 
‘-Her vigor and sense of tangible realities are un- 
equalled.” Q It’s the story of a Chicago millionaire 
come home to Connecticut—thwarted by success, 
seeking something lost .. . . Q What is this thing? 
A new significance . . . a new sensitiveness .. . 
a new and durable kind of American Beauty? 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 


$2.50 At all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
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